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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
st-oflice—whether directed to his name or another's, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 
2. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, he must 
ay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whetber the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 





A WAIL, 





Uttered at the Women’s Club. 





BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


God bless you, merry ladies; 
May nothing you dismay, 

As you sit here at ease and hark 
Unto my doleful lay. 

Get out your pocket-handkerchiefs, 
Give o’er your jokes and songs, 

Forget awhile your Woman's Rights, 
And pity authors’ wrongs. 


There is a town of high repute, 
Where saints and sages dwell 
Who in these latter days are forced 
To bid sweet peace farewell. 
For all the men are demigods, 
So rumor doth declare, 
And all the women are De Staels, 
And genius fills the air. 
So eager pilgrims penetrate 
To their most private nooks, 
Storm their back doors in search of news, 
And interview their cooks. 
Worship at every victim’s shrine, 
See haloes round their hats, 
Embalm the chickweed from their yards, 
And photograph their cats. 


There's Emerson, the poet wise, 
That much enduring man 

Sees Jenkinses from every clime, 
But dodges when he can. 

Chaos and Cosmos down below 
Their waves of trouble roll, 

While safely in his attic locked 
He woos the Over-soul. 


And Hawthorne, shy as any maid, 
From these invaders fled 

Out of back windows like a wraith, 
Or to his tower sped, 

Till, vanishing from this rude world, 
He left behind no clue, 

Except along his hillside path 
The violets’ tender blue. 


Channing scarce dares at eventide 
To leave his lonely lair, 

Reporters lurk on every side 
And hunt bim like a bear. 

Quaint Thoreau sought the wilderness, 
But callers by the score 

Scared the poor hermit from his cell, 
The woodehuck from his door. 


There's Alcott, the philosopher, 
Who labored long and well 

Plato’s republic to restore, 
Now keeps a free hotel. 

Whole boarding-schools of gushing girls 
That hapless mansion throng, 

And Young Men’s Christian Unions 
Five and seventy strong. 


Oh, bachelors! conceive the din 
Of girlish tongues and laughs, 

As stacks of albums are produced 
For reams of autographs. 

Oh, tidy housewives! picture you 
That muddy-booted club, 

Their seventy-tive umbrellas 
All dripping in a tub. 

Alas! what can these poor souls do? 
Their homes are homes no more; 

No washing-day is sacred now, 
Spring cleaning’s never o'er. 

Their doorsteps are the strangerés camp, 
Their trees bear many a name, 

Artists their very night-caps sketch, 
And this—and this is fame! 


Deluded world! your Mecca is 
A sand-bank glorified. 
The river that you seek and sing 
Has ‘‘skeeters”’ but no tide. 
The gods raise “garden sarce”’ and milk, 
And in those classic shades 
Dwell nineteen chronic invalids, 
And forty-two old maids. 


Some April shall the world behold 
Embattled authors stand, 

With steel pens of the sharpest tip 
In every inky hand. 

Their bridge will be a bridge of sighs, 
Their motto “Privacy,” 

Their bullets like that Luther flung 
When bidding Satan flee. 


Their monument of ruined books, 
Of precious wasted days, 

Of tempers tried, distracted brains 
That might have won fresh bays, 

And round this sad memorial 
Oh, chant for requiem, 

“Here lie our martyred geniuses, 
Concord has conquered them.’” 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The Senate of Iowa, last Saturday,voted 
for the Woman Sutfrage Constitutional 
Amendment by the decisive majority of 
42 to 17. The discussion of the bill was 
most satisfactory, the tone friendly, and 
the opposition mostly respectful. 
oe 


The right of women to join the ‘*Prim- 
rose League” and to take an active part in 


“English politics having been questioned 


by the Roman Catholic Bishop Bagshawe, 
the matter has been referred to Rome. 
The pope decides that the women havea 
right to join the League. 


—_—_—_ -# @e- 

In the Massachusetts House last Thurs- 
day the discussion of the Municipal Wom- 
an Suffrage Bill, being delayed by unfore- 
seen business, was postponed, on motion 
of Mr. Wilkinson, of Cambridge, till 
Wednesday, April 14, when it will come 
up first on the ‘orders of the day. Ladies 
were in attendance from New Bedford, 
and the western part of the State, as well 
as from towns and cities nearer Boston, 
thus showing the general interest felt in 
the measure by the women of the Com- 
monwealth. 





apdbitins 

Meetings arranged by the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association have been 
held during the past week in Saxonville 
and Foxboro’. 

+o 

Woman suffrage meetings will be held 
as follows: 

The Boston Woman Suffrage League 
will meet at the home of Mrs. Judith W. 
Smith, 36 White Street. East Boston, Mon- 
day, April 5, at 7.30 P. M. The East 
Boston Woman Suffrage Club and promi- 
nent gentlemen of Ward 1, friends of the 
movement, are invited to be present. The 
immediate political bearing of the move- 
ment in Boston will be the topie for dis- 
cussion. 

Marblehead, Sunday, April 4. 
Fitchburg, Friday, April 9. 
Belmont, Monday, April 12. 

Meetings are also being arranged at 

other places. 
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Let every citizen of Boston, woman or 
man, who desires the best interests of the 
public schools, call at once upon each 
member of the Board of Aldermen or School 
Committee, and ask him to vote for Mrs 
Emily A. Fifield to fill one of the vacan- 
cies on the school-board. 


-~*oo 

Rev. Henry Blanchard bas been chosen 
president of the Maine Woman Suffrage 
Association. It is proposed now to do 
vigorous work in that State. There is a 
good field in Maine. Governor Robie, 
Congressman Reed, Hon. Nelson Dingley, 
many clergymen, some of the best news- 
papers of the State, and an army of intel- 
ligent women are right on the suflrage 
question. Now, with a good organization, 
let them go in and win. 
a 

At Albany, N. Y., March 23, Gov. Hill 
appointed Mary Seymour and Mary Wil- 
son, of New York City, Mary P. Morgan, 
of Brooklyn, Mrs. Carrie L. Dinsmore, of 
Orleans County, and Ida M. Blake, of Put- 
nam County, notaries public for their re- 
spective counties. This action is regarded 
as a great victory for the women who have 
been urging their claims, and excites con- 
siderable interest. 

facts te ene 


Numerous communications from women 
and men, far exceeding our space, show 
a general demand for prompt and eflicient 
legislation for the protection of girls. We 
hope the Judiciary Committee will re- 
spond by reporting a stringent and effectu- 
al law for the punishment of seduction. 
There should be no limitation of age, but 
special penalties should be imposed where 
the victim is under twenty-one years old. 
Senators Cogswell and Joyner, in their 
speeches opposing Senator Morse’s amend- 
ment, admitted the propriety of such leg- 
islation, and promised to give it their sup- 
port. We call upon these gentlemen to 
carry out their assurances. ‘The women of 
Massachusetts expect it at their hands. 
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The Boston Pilot says: 


The woman suffragists of Massachusetts 
cannot be blamed for making the most of a 
legitimate grievance in a recent foolish, if 
not wicked, action of the State Legislature. 
The civilized world was properly shocked 
at the revelations of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
a few months ago, and the exposure of the 
fact that in England a girl of fourteen may 
be made the prey of a man’s villany without 








his incurring a suitable penalty for the 
crim«. Few people in this country were pre- 
pared for the shameful discovery that in 
most of our States the legal “age of con- 
sent’ is ten years; in one it is seven! The 
Massachusetts Legislature, recognizing the 
disgraceful fact, set out to remedy it, but, 
with inexplicable fatuity, amended the law 
by raising the limit to twelve years. An 
amendment making it sixteen was defeat- 
ed; whereupon the suftragists score the 
very obvious point: ‘*No such shameful 
law would have disgraced our Common- 
wealth if women had had the right to vote 
at the time of its enactment.” 


+o 


The Annual Report of the N. E. Hospi- 
tal for women and children, for the past 
year, records an increasing work, both in 
the Hospital and Dispensary. ‘The posi- 
tion of women physicians is steadily im- 
proving, as they are now admitted to the 
Massachusetts Medical Association and 
employed by the State in Insane Asylums 
and women’s prisons. ‘The financial situa- 
tion of the Hospital is encouraging, al- 
though the directors still need a larger in- 
come to meet their annual expenses, and 
are very desirous to increase their sub- 
scription list. Many improvements also 
are desired and needed, but the general 
condition of aflairs is hopeful and encour- 


aging. 
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The Universalist church at Abington last 
week had a fair, in which all the articles 
were made by men. Hon. Henry B. Peirce 
had made a dubious-looking article la- 
belled ‘pie.’ We wonder whether it was 
more *‘dubious” as a real pie than his re- 
port on school suffrage for women was 
dubious as a true report? If so, it must 
have been a sorry pie. 
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The Christian Register says: **Most peo 
ple are less impressed by the intellectual 
weight of an argument than by the force 
and emphasis with which it has been urged 
upon them. A wad of paper may be 
driven through a board, if there is a good 
charge of gunpowder behind it. ‘lhe flim- 
siest arguments often produce conviction, 
when driven home with tremendous au- 
dacity.” ‘The Register thus explains the 
apparent success of the “paper wads” 
which have been used against the self-evi- 
dent truths of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. In their application to women the 
force of the sound the opponent made was 
supposed to be the force of the argument. 
~eo oe 








Senator Howard, for the Committee on 
Labor, has reported in the Massachusetts 
Senate a bill making fifty-six and one-half 
hours a legal week’s work for minors and 
women in manufacturing and mechanical 
establishments. 
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A petition is in circulation to be sent to 
Congress in behalf of the Indians. ‘The 
purport of it, after setting forth the advan- 
tages of equal laws administered irrespect- 
ive of race or color, is that when any In- 
dian has adopted the habits of civilized life 
he shall be declared a citizen of the United 
States, and entitled to all the rights, priv- 
ileges, and immunities of such citizens.” 
A Boston paper very much opposed to 
equal rights for women commends the bill, 
aud says :— 

“Tf it becomes law, it will mark the most 
important advance in the treatment of the 
Indian question. and will place our rela- 
tions with the Indians for the first time 
upon a just and permanent basis.” 

But is not full citizenship for women as 
just as it is for the Indian? ‘There is no 
objection to justice for the Indian. The 
little girl did not object to the teacher's 
showing partiality, but thought ‘‘she ought 
to show it to all alike.” 


Se 

Mrs. Parnell is said to be slowly sinking, 
and her physicians give no hope of her re- 
covery. 

At Hartford, Ct., March 31, the House 
of Representatives voted to pay Prudence 
Crandall Philleo, of Elk Falls, Ks., $400 a 
year during her life, payable quarterly, to 
commence April 1. There was only one 
dissenting voice. It is believed that the 
Senate will concur in this action, making 
some amends at this late day for the 
wrongs Prudence Crandall suffered over 
fifty years ago. 

A large number of women, citizens of 
Natick, drawn together by a common feel- 
ing of honest indignation, aroused by the 
bill before the Legislature, relative to the 
age of consent for girls, held a meeting on 
the 29th inst., at which strong resolutions 
were unanimously adopted. 








MRS. FIFIELD FOR S°HOOL COMMITTEE. 


Two members of the Boston School 
Committee have resigned, and their places 
will be filled next week by a joint conven- 
tion of the remaining members of the 
School Board and the Board of Aldermen. 
An effo:t is being made to have Mrs. Emi- 
ly A. Fifield chosen to fill one of these 
vacancies. 

‘There are many strong reasons why Mrs. 
Fifield should be appointed. ‘lhe first is 
her personal fitness for the position. She 
is a woman of fine culture and great exec- 
utive ability, experienced as a wife and 
mother, with a tact and diseretion which 
enable her to work with others. She is 
genial and lwiy-like, beloved and respected 
by all who know her. She is not a parti- 
san, either by nature or position. Her 
past experience on the school-board would 
double her future efliciency. Moreover, 
Mrs. Fifield received at the last city elec- 
tion a larger number of votes than any 
other defeated candidate. 

Mrs. Fitield was first nominated for 
school committee by the Democrats of 
Boston, at the instance of the leaders of 
that party in Ward 24, and she received 
the votes of many Democrats, and of her 
friends and neighbors in Dorchester, irre- 
spective of party. Everybody knows that 
the causes which prevented her from receiv- 
ing the Democratic nomination last year 
were not personal to herself, and will pro- 
bably never occur again. ‘The presence of 
a woman on the school-board is greatly 
needed, in the interest of the teachers— 
seven-eighths of whom are women,—and of 
the scholars—one-half of whom are girls. 

A woman who is beloved by those who 
know her and respected by all, who has 
not an enemy in the world, and who is in 
every respect qualified, should not be op- 
posed upon mere political grounds. We 
hope the Conve ition, irrespective of party 
lines, will honor itself and merit public 
approval by electing Mrs. Fifield. 

H. B. B. 
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MONTHLY MEETING IN BROOKLYN. 


A good number of ladies filled the par- 
lors of the Business Women's Union, 80 
Willoughby Street, Friday afternoon, 
March 26, when Mrs. E. F. Rawson called 
to order the monthly meeting of the Brook- 
lyn Woman Suffrage Association. After 
the transaction of the routine business of 
the nievting, on motion of Mrs. C. IL. Cary, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
the Secretary received instructions, by 
unanimous vote of the Association, to con- 
vey to the five members of the Assembly 
from Kings County who voted ‘taye” upon 
the bill to confer municipal suffrage upon 
women, which came up in Albany some 
days ago. the thanks of the society; and 
to the members who voted ‘*no,” regrets 
and disapproval of their course. 

Miss C. Rounds, Chairman of the News 
Committee, gave a résumé of the progress 
of woman suffrage work in other parts of 
the country aud in England for the past 
month; after which Mrs. Henrica Lliohan, 
who made the address of the afternoon, 
was introduced. 

Mrs. Iliohan gave a graphic sketch of 
the scene upon the floor of the Assembly 
Chamber on the evening of Thursday, 
March 11, when the third reading of the 
municipal suffrage bill was made the spec- 
ial order—sixty-five votes were needed for 
its passage, sixty-five were given in its fa- 
vor. 
rose simultaneously to their feet, pleasure 
and triumph in every face. Frightened 
into tardy sincerity by the result, three 
members, one a Republican, two Demo- 
crats, hastily rose and changed their votes. 
One member who had previously said **no” 
sprang up in his turn and changed to 
‘“taye;” but the bill was lost. ‘The final re- 
sult showed fifty-two in the negative, six- 
ty-three in the affirmative, two less than 
the number to carry it. 

Mrs. Lliohan came to this country from 
Holland, and her quaint, broken English, 
pleasant face, and vivacious speech won 
the hearts of her audience. She is well 
known in Albany as the proprietor of the 
**Equal Rights Bakery,” from which she 
dispenses what is locally known as the 
‘woman's rights bread,” the loaves of 
which have plainly stamped upon them a 
pair of scales, and between the arms the 
words “Equal Rights.” Equal rights 
bread is supposed to have a soothing effect 
upon the digestion, and to win a man’s 
heart to the cause through the potent medi- 
um of his stomach. 

ELIzA PUTNAM HEATON, 
Secretary Brooklyn W. S. A. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March 31, 1886. 





The throng of women in attendance | 


CONCERNiNG WOMEN. 

Mrs AGassiz’ Life and Correspondence 
of Louis Agassiz is translated into German 
and issued by Berlin publishers. 

Miss A. Mary F. Ropinson has just 
published in London a new volume of po- 
ems, entitled “An Italian Garden.” 

Dr. JANE K. CULVER read a paper at 
the last meeting of the Parker-Memorial 
Science Class upon “Philosophical Old 
Age.” 

Mrs. CLARISSA DAVENPORT RAYMOND, 
of Wilton, the oldest lady in Connecticut, . 
will celebrate her 104th birthday on April 
25. 

Mrs. MAry A. LiverMoRE will speak 
on “intemperance” at the next coterie 
meeting at the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, April 13. 

HARRIET STEWART MINER drew from 
life the twenty-four colored illustrations 
in “Orchids, the Royal Family of Plants,’ 
published by Lee & Shepard. 

Mrs. Grace A. OLIVER has recently 
presented to the Coneord, Mass., library 
an exquisite medallion profile,in marble,oft 
Pascuccia, the work of Margaret Foley. 

Mrs. HULDA CaRLSON, the widow of a 
deceased Scandinavian foreign missionary, 
has gone to Salt Lake City to labor as a 
missionary among her country women. 

Miss MAup G. PHILLIPS, of Spring- 
field, Mass., author of a manual of English 
literature, has accepted a position as 
teacher of English literature in Wheaton 
Female Seminary, at Norton. 

Mus. 8. ‘T'arnror. of East Avon, N. Y., 
has twice held the oflice of school trustee. 
Through the influence of her husband, 
S. Taintor, M. D., it has become the cus- 
tom in that district 10 pay the same wages 
to teachers, irrespective of sex. 

Miss PoGson, the meteorological re- 
porter to the government of Madras, has 
issued her yearly observations in a report 
which contains the usual tables. A part 
of her work is to tra‘n students who are to 
take charge of local stations. 


Mrs. A. M. GARRIGUES, instructor in 
English literature and elocution, Aun Ar- 
bor High School, read a paper at the meet- 
ing of the State Teachers’ Assoviation, Dec. 
30, 1885, entitled ‘lhe Personality of the 
Teacher.” ‘The paper is given entire in the 
School Moderator, and is a valuable paper. 


Prov. MARIA MITCHELL, of Vassar Col- 
lege, advocates outdoor employments for 
women. She regrets to see women who 
are in astronomical observatories work as 
recorders and computers rather than ob- 
servers. Prof. Mitchell ad ovates land 
surveying for women. Why not? 

Mrs. MARION A. MULLIGAN was con- 
firmed, last week ‘Thursday, pension agent 
for Chicago. There has never been any 
doubt as to her fate. Mrs. Mulligan was 
personally worthy of the trust. Miss 
Sweet was a model official, and the indica- 
tions are that the reputation of the agency 
will not be allowed to degenerate. 


Miss ISOLA VAN Dist, M. D.. the first 
woman to take a medical degree in Belgi- 
um, has been endeavoring for several years 
to obtain the necessary legal authorization 
to practise. Writing recently to a corres- 
pondent. she says: *‘lam delighted to be 
able to inform you that I have passed the 
examination imposed upon me, and have 
surmounted all the obstacles thrown in 


| * 
| the way of women who would exercise 


| the profession of a physician. 





Tam at last 
established, and enjoy all the privileges of 
a Belgian doctor. Many young women 
are now in our universities, and one of 
them has just succeeded in becoming a 
pharmacist.” 

Dr. FRANCES HATCHETT has just been 
appointed resident physician at the Mater- 
nity Hospital in Philadelphia, aad will 
enter upon her duties iu afew weeks. Dr. 
Hatchett was a meinber of the class which 
graduated at the Woman’s Medical College 
March 10, and stood very high in that in- 
stitution. She is the daughter of a once 
wealthy Texas planter, who was greatly 
reduced in circumstances during the war. 
Both her parents died while she was a 
young girl. but she had kind friends and 
relatives with whom she foundahome. At- 
taining womanhood, she sold such proper- 
ty as she had inherited, and came North to 
study the profession of medicine, to which, 
with kindred branches of science, she has 
since devoted her time. Dr. Hatchett is not 
only a thoroughly accomplished physi- 
cian, but possesses in a high degree that 
uatural gift for ministering to the relief of 
the suffering so indispensable to success. 








PLAIN WORDS. 


“The sorrows of women gravitate to the Wom- 


AN’s JOUHNAL.” 

Thank God that there is one crevice by 
which now and then the ery of the sufler- 
ing may escape to the ear of the world! 
The effort of too many comfortable peo- 
ple is to stifle all mention of trouble they 
do not feel, and to persuade themselves it 
does not exist,—very much on the princi- 
ple of the father who, awakened by his 
child erying with toothache, slapped it till 
it stopped crying, so that he could sleep. 
I am sorry to say the man was real, but he 
eserves no more reprobation than the peo- 
ple who “never want to hear about folks 
in trouble,” and who really care nothing 
how much others sufter, so it does not dis- 
turb them. We have to look this question 
of wrong, sorrow, and need in the face, and 
to study it deeply, or it will force itself on 
our attention in such dread way as will al- 
low us to think of little else. 

For one, I read Mrs. Stone’s account of 

the widow of that three-months’ soldier, 
who lost his health in special services, with 
intense pain. It is a shameful business 
for the country. State, chureh, neighbor- 
hood, bar, and society concerned in it. 
First, that such loval service should not 
be worthily requited. Doubtless that sol- 
dier’s ruined life will be charged **to whom 
it may concern,” who might have prevent- 
ed its loss. But when his widow was left 
unprovided for, where were the townspeo- 
ple and neighbors of better judgment, who 
should have looked after her interests, and 
advised and protected her in her first deal- 
ings with trouble? This is a_ civilized 
country—supposed to be; how is it that 
no experienced neighbors or members of 
the same church ever go to a widow to 
say: ‘*Now tell us just how you are situ- 
ated and what you intend to do, so that 
we can look after you, and give you a 
hand when you need it”? It ought to be, 
it is, the duty of officers of a church spee- 
jally to look after the interests of the wom- 
en and the poor connected with it. It was 
the especial office of the deacons in the 
Apostolic churches. Things have changed 
since. 

Plenty of people must have known that 
things were not going well with this fami- 
ly, but they seem to have taken good care 
not to inform themselves how bad affairs 
were. I have had occasion, in the last ten 
years, to be a good deal amazed at the en- 
tire willingness of good men and women 
to let others sink into neglect, suffering, 
and despair, so the unfortunate were quiet 
about it, and would slip away and die 
without disagreeable publicity. As long 
as it is the unwritten rule to let women 
starve through inexperience and misfor- 
tune, we ought to adopt the Madagascar 
improvement and brain them with a club, 
giving them the mercy of a shorter death. 
There is a great deal of this unmerited suf- 
fering in and out of the city; more than 
any one dreams of. I hope you will leta 
case stare the comfortable world in the 
face every week, till it wakes to the real- 
ity, and relieves crying humanity, if only 
for its own quiet. If civilization is not 
going to adopt the clubbing process to get 
rid of its poor women and troublesome, 
unhappy folk, it will find it cheaper to 
prevent suffering than to remedy it. If 
these women had been helped through 
their straits so as to have kept their piano, 
and saved that source of livelihood, it 
would have taken far less money than now 
to relieve their wants and put them in the 
way of business again. Doubtless the 
ordinary neighbor would feel it was ex- 
pecting a great deal from him if he were 
asked to look after a bargain with a furni- 
ture dealer. Some men would feel it their 
duty as gentlemen and decent men; but 
what time, effort, and expense itis going 
to cost to make those women half-way com- 
fortable, as such things are usually done! 

There is nothing people bungle at so 

much as helping those in difficulties. 
Trouble fills the world, yet cultivated peo- 
ple bring up helplessly against every fresh 
case as if it were a question of Arctic navi- 
gation. Thank God, there are men and 
women of wise hearts left, who bring to 
the aid of humanity in need the prompt- 
ness, resource, and system which used to 
rescue the fugitive slave from his pursuer. 
Beneficence is as much a study and an ac- 
complishment as art or manners. In this 
ease, as Mrs. Stone says, the sporadic 
kindness of friends will give out. ‘Till we 
all have sense and system enough to set 
aside a just proportion of our income for 
aid of others, that aid will always be a 
lame, oppressive thing, when really there 
are means and good feeling enough in the 
world to take care of everybody who needs 
it, without this burden of charity. In this 
‘ase and many more, it is really justice we 
are called todo. When justice is done in 
this world, there will be no more need of 
charity. 

For such a family as Mrs. Stone de- 
scribes, the only available, permanent 
aid must be an appropriation from the 
town funds, regular and stated. Of course 
this is ‘‘out-door relief,’ and women tak- 
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ing it would be classed as paupers in the 
minds of many who ought to know better. 
Very often just claims on the State, which 
cannot be collected otherwise, have to be 
secured in similar indirect shape. It is the 
fact, not the name, which constitutes the 
pauper. That word can never rightly ap- 
ply to the widow and daughters of a man 
who gave himself to his country, to wom- 
en who are willing and anxious to earn 
their own living, but stripped of means to 
do so by rascality. The obtaining of this 
appropriation from the town should be 
taken in hand by respectable citizens who 
should present the claim with the utmost 
privacy, taking care to have the justice of 
the cause fully felt. There should not be 
discredit in such aid allowed. It is to the 
disciedit of State and community that no 
provision is made for worthy persons ex- 
cept as coupled with pauperism. Aid 
should be as frankly given and taken as 
rescue from a railway accident. Mayor 
O'Brien never did himself more credit than 
when, at a meeting at the Institute of Tech- 
nology lately, he called on all present to 
assist by private effort in removing the 
stigma of pauperism from the deserving 
poor. The committee wisely recommended 
that overseers should furnish assistance for 
actual labor, and that no one receiving 
such assistance should be deemed a pau- 
per. People whose families have paid 
taxes for generations, and who have 
worked faithfully while able, have a right 
to assistance while difficulties beset them. 
Those women should be cared for by the 
town in the same spirit in which it pays 
for its soldiers’ monument. 

It will be a lasting disgrace to the legal 
talent of the State of Maine if some means 
cannot be found for punishing the dealer 
who wronged those women out of their 
property. Men should hunt sach mis- 
creunts down as they do horse-thieves. It 
would be expensive and troublesome per- 
haps at first. But half a dozen examples 
would check this wholesale cheating of 
women, which throws them completely on 
the charity of the world. 

SusAN D. POWER. 

Walnut Hill, Mass. 

— 
THE LOGIC OF CONGREGATIONALISM. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

‘wo recent articles in your columns re- 
‘all the attitude of Congregationalism 
toward the woman question within the last 
fifty years. One is the article of Mrs. A. 
K. Foster concerning the Pastoral Letter 
immortalized by Whittier; the other the 
criticism by ‘A. 5S. B * upon the utterances 
of Dr. Dexter in the Congregationalist. 
The one refers to the religious right of 
women to preach or prophesy; the other 
to the later demand of women for equal 
political rights. 

Let us examine the position of this church 
in either case—First, as regards the right 
of women to preach or to vote in “the as- 
semblies of the brethren.” 

The Orthodox Congregational Chureh 
of fifty vears ago was the child of the old 
Independents. Its very existence was an 
affirmation of the rights of the individual 
and the supremacy of conscience. Denial 
of the right of private judgment had made 
the English Puritan dissenter. Persecu- 
tion and the loss of civil rights had made 
him an exile. Hatred of Courts of High 
Commission led him to deny the right of 
an hierarchy to interfere with the worship 
of individual congregations, each of which 
he affirmed was independent; whose only 
head was Christ; whose only just power 
was derived, as in the primitive church, 
from the vote of the majority of the cove- 
nanting members. A church, he said, was 
only so many covenanting Christian be- 
lievers as could meet together at one time 
in one place, and the governing power was 
in the **whole body of the church.” Yet 
no woman had a vote, although many 
women were Christians, and members of 
these dissenting congregations. As far 
back as Lambert's platform, which was 
the model of the Congregational, one clause 
read: ‘Believing women may attend the 
meetings, but without the right of vot- 
ing.” 

When they founded their ‘lively experi- 
ment” in the new world, where their the- 
ories could have a natural growth, the old 
world looked with curiosity to see how 
wide the boasted liberty would be, and 
among other questions from Europe came 
this: **‘Do you allow women to vote in 
your church concerns?” and the answer 
went back officially: ‘‘We do not allow 
women to vote in our church concerns.” 
Those keen watchers for logical deduc- 
tions saw as plainly as we see to-day, that 
“the republican church,” as they called it, 
could not consistently deny to its women 
members the equal representation which 
they claimed was the very basis of their 
church polity. Nor was the question a 
new one. As far back as the examination 
of Greenwood, his examiners, who remem- 
bered how English abbesses had sat in 
ecclesiastical councils, foresaw that even 
Elizabeth herself would be utterly disfran- 
chised in this malechurch. Odious as was 





the supremacy of Elizabeth, the “rule of 
a petticoated pope” according to the Puri- 
tans, ‘the monstrous regiment of a wo- 
man” according to John Knox, it was no 
more odious than this unrepublican ‘‘re- 
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publican church” whose growth she strove 


to suppress, which, as Leonard Bacon con- 
fesses, would have reduced her to the op- 
posite extreme of spiritual slavery if she 
had belonged to its body; in which she 
could have held no office, “being a wo- 
man,” he says, ‘“‘not even that of lay- 
elder,” and which could have excommuni- 
cated her by a vote cast entirely by men. 
When Greenwood was asked if Elizabeth 
could not thus be excommunicated if a 
member of his church, he only replied: 
**I doubt not Her Majesty would be ruled 
by the Word.” Her fate, had she insisted 
upon justice, would have been that of Ann 
Hutchinson, whom they called “the Amer- 
ican Jezebel,” in anticipation of the same 
epithet bestowed by them on the woman- 
helpers of Garrison, and whom they ex- 
communicated by a male vote, not by one 
of her peers. It is noticeable, too, that 
Ann Hutchinson did precisely what they 
claim is the right of all. She gathered an 
assembly of covenantingChristians,an hun- 
dred of her own sex (surely enough by 
their definition to have formed « church), 
preached to them, and could not have been 
logically gainsaid if they had adhered to 
their own principle of the absolute divorce 
of the civil from the ecclesiastical power. 

It is because of their theological prem- 
ises that woman suffragists affirm that 
after the growth of two hundred years, 
the Congregationalists should have been 
logical enough not to have written the 
Pastoral Letter. If they had been large 
enough to see that women were distinct 
members of the body of Christ, entitled 
by their own theories of individuality to a 
free suffrage among the saints of God, 
there would have been no raison d'étre for 
pastoral letters; for women would have 
long preached in all their churches, elected 
by an equal vote to the office of bishop. 
They would long before have forestalled 
the tardy justice of to-day, which at last, 
as in the local church the writer attends, 
is giving woman a vote not only on the re- 
ligious but on the secular and monetary 
matters of the church by abolishing the 
**Suciety,”’ the survival of the town meet- 
ing,—an act which will probably open the 
door to her to every office in the church, 

But what shall we say of Dr. Dexter, 
who, true to the instincts of his spiritual 
fathers, vehemently declares to day that 
women shall not share in the political lib- 
erty which has been the outcome of Con- 
gregationalism ? 

The Congregationalists claim in their 
Manuals that it was their church polity 
which shaped the Government and Na- 
tional Constitution of these United States. 
Nor is their boast a vainone. De Tocque- 
ville and Thomas Jefferson have said the 
same. ‘The old town meeting was the 
germ from which sprang the whole fabric 
of republican institutions. ‘The town meet- 
ing was the church; yet no woman might 
vote in town meeting. Woman suffragists 
see in that fact their greatest grievance 
against the fathers of the early church, 
the reason why we are fighting a late bat- 
tle which they should have helped us win 
long since. When Massachusetts Bay and 
New Haven linked church membership and 
citizenship indissolubly together, where 
was the logic of the *trepublican church” 
which denied to its women members the 
“right preservative of all rights’? ‘The 
old town meeting should have been a pre- 
cedent for the liberties 01 American wo- 
men such as the Witenagemote is for the 
liberties of English women. 

Let others write contemptuously of the 
intelligence and liberties of women; but 
when Congregationalism, ‘tour dear moth- 
er,” whose every victory for human rights 
is dear to us, whose glory it is that she 
has given us a country which women have 
only lately helped again to save,—when 
this church, by any of its literary organs, 
still denies our right to political equality, 
we feel as our mothers felt, when, after 
the weary voyage, the dreadful sickness, 
the “seven times as many graves as 
houses,” their own brothers in Christ shut 
them out of the church councils, and their 
girls out of the public schools. 

The answer of the church to this ar- 
raignment of its early policy is easily fore- 
seen. Itis the ‘law of God” instanced in 
the case of Elizabeth, and in Mr. Garri- 
son’s, ‘“*who had set aside the laws of God 
by allowing women to speak in public.” 
It is the law of Paul, and its strength is in 
the assertion of the verbal inspiration of 
the Scriptures. Yet Paui did not hesitate 
to break through many previous inspired 
Scriptures. Paul was the first great Chris- 
tian Antinomian, a liberal of the liberals, 
a radical of the radicals, as well as a ‘*He- 
brew of the Hebrews.” Paul, moreover, 
spoke of the lewd Corinthian women, and 
not of the women of all time. He whose 
first European convert was a woman, who 
commended prophesying women to the 





churches, who intrusted the Christian ed- 
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ucation of the learned Alexandrian philos- 
opher Apollos to women, for whose life 
women “laid down their own necks” at 
Rome—this man was greater than the ori- 
Would that the 
Brookfield pastors and the Conyreyational- 
ist had been as liberal as he! 

All through the history of the early 
church it was in the name of Paul that 
heresy after heresy was promulgated, and 
these heresies were the seed of the Refor- 
mation. The hand that struck at the root 
of circumcision has struck at every bar- 
rier, religious and civil, in the path of hu- 
manity since. But in every succeeding 
party reforming in the name of Paul, there 
has been, as in that first schism at Anti- 
och, one faction which has stood for the 
letter of the law, like the Judeans, and one 
like Paul for the spirit, which is “neither 
Jew nor Greek, male nor female; one, 
who, as Robipson said, will be saved only 
in the name of Luther or Calvin, and one 
like himself, who believe that **more light 
and truth is yet to break forth out of God's 
Word.” 

It is, after all, the hand of Paul which 
will open a ‘*great door and effectual” to 
women. ‘The slavery of women can no 
more withstand the great impulse he inau- 
gurated than can circumcision and tran- 
substantiation. It is their own theory of 
which the Congregationalists need to be 
afraid, and not of our poor efforts. Gib- 
bon, in his famous fifty-fourth chapter on 
the Paulicians, has pointed this out. He 
says of the Reformers, ‘‘Tbeir appeal to 
private judgment was accepted beyond 
their wishes by curiosity and enthusiasm.”’ 
It is the enthusiasm of humanity, and in 
its name we may say of our movement, as 
Garrison did of his: **We will not com- 
promise, and we vill be heard!” 

Mary C, PECKHAM. 

Bristol, R. I., March 30, 1886. 
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SELF-CONFESSED BABIES, 


Editors Woman's Journal; 

What should we say if the President of 
the United States should sign himself 
‘*(rrovie’ Cleveland; or the vice-president, 
**Tommie” Hendricks; or the Secretary of 
State, ** Tommie” Bayard; or the Governor 
of Massachusetts, **(feorgie” Robinson ; or 
the Lieutenant-Governor, ‘ Ollie” Ames; 
or our former Senator, Hon. * Charlie” 
Sumner; or our great anti-slavery leader, 
* Willie’ Lloyd Garrison? 

Of course no man would wish to appear 
before the publie under such foolish col- 
It would be proof that the essence of 
real manhood was lacking. A man who 
had not suflicient character to write his 
full name would justly be considered al- 
most no man at all. It would be thought 
that he had not qualified himself to take 
the first steps in moral growth and prog- 
ress. 

But why do such names sound more 
childish and flat than ‘Jennie’ Jones, 
‘Lillie’ Smith, ‘Katie’ Brown, ‘*Hattie” 
Blank, or any of the other baby names 
with which publications of all kinds are 
dotted? Why is it any more insipid and 
shabby in men than in women? If one sex 
are to babyize themselves, why not the 
other? There is no better way to get at 
the absurdity of things than to apply the 
same rule to the opposite sex. It would 
seem as though every woman disposed to 
adopt a pet name would see how charae- 
terless and feeble-minded she must appear ; 
how devoid of a well-developed, whole- 
souled womanhood. The idea of women 
aspiring to be attorneys-at-law, presidents 
of suffrage associations, professors in 
universities, American citizens, guardians 
of home, and companions of sensible men, 
yet without courage to write their own 


ors. 


names! Of what mental fibre can they be - 


deemed capable? Is not such a practice 
ridiculous? By persistently appearing 
under baby names, especially in publie 
prints, do not women proclaim themselves 
weaklings, and prove their unfitness? 
Could **Cretie” Mott, ‘Jennie’ Grey Swiss- 
helm, ‘‘Mamie” Somerville, ‘*Fanny” 
Power Cobbe, ‘Lottie’ Cushman, or 
‘Nellie’? Hunt Jackson ever have wielded 
sway and empire? 

But, it may be said, almost all names 
are pet names. Elizabeth is a diminutive 
of Eliza, Abigail of Abby, Henrietta of 
Henry. &c. Why should some be cen- 
sured and others pass unrebuked? This is 
a very weak defence. Its absurdity would 
become apparent were we to see men at- 
tempt thus to ‘wriggle’ out of their real 
names. All names directly traceable to 
some other name are not pet names. De- 
rivative names, as such, are no more ob- 
jectionable than primitive ones. Both are 
well enough, provided they are not pet-ed. 

Another reprehensible custom is that of 


writing nicknames, such as ‘ Belle,” 
**Annie,” **Sue,” **Lu,” **Kate,” etc. Im- 


agine the founder of the New York Tribune 
as ‘Hod’ Greeley, or the great German 
reformer as ‘*Mart” Luther, or two noted 
poets of the past, as ‘*Geof’’ Chaucer and 
**Ned”’ Spenser, or two of the present ones 
as “Ol” “Wen” Holmes, ‘Jim’ Russell 
Lowell. Do we recoil from the contemp- 
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plation? Why should we? Are not these 
quite us respect-begetting as feminine nick. 
names? If not, why not? O woman! when 
is this writing of pet nicknames, this sty. 
pendous folly of follies, this babyishness 
superlative and supreme, to become ex. 
tinct? Ought not the day soon to arriye 
when this one more weapon of torture jp 
the hands of men, with which they can 
reasonably smite women, shall be ended 
forever? Until this is done, can 
ever broaden the horizon of their influence, 
aud expand into new fields of intluence 
and worth? Can any woman expect the 
millennium to dawn, or that she, person. 
ally, is going to be treated as she should 
be, so long as she furnishes proof that she 
has not outgrown her babyhood? 
Maria ELMone, 


women 
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THE Spuinx’s CHILDREN AND OTHER PEOPLE's, 
By Rose Terry Cooke. 
Co. 1886. Price $1.50. 


Boston: Ticknor & 


Here are seventeen capital stories full of 
fun and pathos, of Yankee dialect and 
(Juaker phraseology, with quaint, homely 
characters very much alive, and every-day 
incidents which few besides Mrs. Rose 
‘Terry Cooke have eyes to see and hearts 
to feel and minds to comprehend and pens 
to describe. These stories were printed 
originally in the Atlantic, Harper's, Galaxy, 
and other periodicals, but are now for the 
first time collected in one volume. They 
are pleasant reading, and spirited sketches 
of American life and manners. H. B. B. 


Rrason AND ReveLation Hann in Hann. By 
Rev. T. M. MeWhinney, D. D. New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. For sale by Estes 
& Lauriat, Boston. Price $1.50. 

The book is divided into six parts. In 
the first the author shows the necessity 
for a divine revelation. In the second he 
considers the Bible as a history, biog- 
raphy, revelation of law and appeal to 
reason. In the third he discusses theol- 
ogy classified as theism, agnosticism, pan- 
theism, and atheism. In the fourth he 
discusses anthropology and rejects Dar- 
winism as inadequate to account for the 
mental and spiritual nature of man. In 
the fifth he treats of demonology, regard- 
ing the Devil not as a personality, but as 
a principle. In the sixth he considers 
Christ's teachings, supernatural powers, 
character, atonement, and resurrection, 
An animated and vigorous style gives in- 
terest to contents at once pithy and sub- 
stantial. A table of contents and an index 
of references afford easy access to nearly 
six hundred pages of reading matter. 

H. B. B. 


A Srvupy or Dante. By Susan E. Blow. With 
an Introduction by William T. Harris, LL. D. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
1886. Price $1.25. 

This thoughtful Interpretation of the 
meaning of the Italian poet of the Middle 
Ages, in his three works, the *Inferno,” 
the **Purgatorio,” and the **Paradiso,” is 
worthy of study. ‘*Dante,” says Mr. Har- 
ris, in the introduction, ‘is one of the 
four great world-poets who hold their 
supreme place as much on account of the 
themes they have treated as on account of 
the perfection of poetic form which belongs 
to their works.” ‘To understand thein it is 
absolutely necessary to be aware of the 
habits and thoughts and feelings and be- 
liefs which they shared with their contem- 
poraries. The whole enviionment of Dante 
was so different from ours that his poems 
are hardly to be comprehended without 
some exposition, such as this book aims to 
supply. Each work is successively taken 
up and its true significance explained in 
a reverent and appreciative spirit. 

H. B. B. 


By F. Marion 
Maemil- 


A TALE or A LonELY PARISH. 
Crawford. London and New York: 
lan & Co. 1886. Price $1.50. 


This is a story of quiet English life by 
Mr. Crawford, who is himself a genuine 
American. We do not know how it may 
strike English people. but to us it seems 
remarkably fresh, lively and unconven- 
tional. ‘The narrow but benevolent clergy- 
man, Mr. Ambrose, the gentlemanly young 
idler full of practical ability, the ardent, 
ambitious student spurred by necessity, 
the sturdy, magnanimous squire, even the 
sexton, butler, felon, constable, and detec- 
tive are all life-like characters. For the 
women of the story we cannot say as 
much. Mr. Crawford's conception of wo- 
men is not high nor profound; in fact, 
men’s pictures of women, like women’s 
pictures of men, are usually strangely su- 
perticial. The tale is well told; the style 
is simple and singularly graceful and di- 
rect. The story has the prime merit of 
being interesting. Not the least original 
and attractive of the characters is the Rus- 
sian bloodhound Stamboul, whose immense 
and imposing personality commands a re- 
spect not unmingled with awe. H. B. B. 


ToxoLocy. A Book for Every Woman. By 
Alice B. Stockham, M. D. Illustrated. Re- 
vised Edition. Chicago: Sanitary Publishing 
Company. 1886. 


This book has already gone through 
forty editions. It is a practical treatise on 
the physical laws regulating maternity. 
It is dedicated—‘First: to my daughter, 
whose faith in the physical redemption of 
woman by correct living has been a con- 
stant inspiration in its production. Sec- 
ond: to all women who, following the les- 
sons herein taught, will be saved the suf- 
ferings peculiar to their sex.’ ‘The scien- 
tific instruction of women by women is one 
of the peculiarities of our age. In nothing 
else has the higher education of women 
been more beneficent. Every class, sex and 
individual must be an active agent in the 
amelioration of its own condition. In this 
sense woman must be the savior of women. 
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Women physicians will do more for the 
health of their sisters than men physicians, 
simply because by sympathetic insight 
they will better understand the weaknesses 
and maladies with which they have to deal. 
As a popular presentation of many impor- 
tant facts, this book will continue to have, 
as it deserves, a wide circulation. H. B. B. 


Evo.vtTion or To-Day. A Summary of the 
Theory of Evolution as held by Scientists at 
the Present Time, and an Account of the Prog- 
ress Made by the Discussions and Investiga- 
tions of a Quarter of a Century. By H. W 
Conn, Ph. D., Instructor of Biology at Wesley- 
an University. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons. 1885. Price $1.75. 


‘This is an important work by one of our 
young and growing scholars. After de- 
jining the doctrine of Evolution and its 
relations to Darwinism and to theology, 
the book considers the mutability of spe- 
cies and the causes of variation. The ex- 
istence of a tree-like classification of the 
organie world is explained and applied to 
homology. Life during the geological 
ages, ewbryology, and geographical dis- 
tribution are treated and summarized. 
Darwin's explanation of the theory is 
compared with more recent efforts in the 
same direction. ‘The evolution of man is, 
as it should be, treated separately. Ac- 
cording to any and all theories, he is dis- 
tinct from all other animals. ‘*Manstands 
at the top of the animal kingdom, not be- 
eause he has a more highly developed 
body than other animals, for this is only 
partly true, but because his distinctive 
characteristic is the great development of 
the highest quality which animals pos- 
sess."’ Weare glad to see this important 
philosophical theme so candidly and ably 
explained. H. B. B. 


Henry Wapsworth LoNGrELLOowW: With Ex- 
tracts from his Journals and Correspondence. 
Edited by Samuel Longfellow. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Co. 1886. Price $6. 


The tact and discrimination with which 
the brother of the poet has made him tell 
his own story by copious, well-edited ex- 
tracts from his journals and letters are truly 
admirable. It is the life of a man devoted 
te literature. The incidents are unexcit- 
ing and uneventful, yet interesting from 
their close relation to the writer and his 
work. A multitude of minute touches by 
the poet’s own hand are made to trace the 
development of a character of singular 
moderation, yet of noble aim and fixed 
purpose. If we were called upon to select 
atype of the intellectual life of literary 
New England in the nineteenth century at 
its best, we should name Longfellow. He 
was cool yet ardent, sensitive yet self- 
poised, methodical in methods yet capable 
of intense enthusiasm, with a judgment of 
character that rarely failed, and with an 
intelligent eye to his own interest, which 
ensured him ease and aflluence and charm- 
ing surroundings. Mr. Longfellow lived 
the life of a scholar with the dignified in- 
dependence of a man of affairs. Happy in 
his parents and in his domestic relations, 
he bore with fortitude the loss of the wife 
of his youth and the subsequent still more 
terrible bereavement of the partner of his 
maturer years. Averse to controversy and 
incapable of active participancy in the con- 
flict of reforms, Mr. Longfellow was thor- 
oughly anti-slavery and in sympathy with 
the enfranchisement of women. Every 
step in his life seems to have been a wise 
one. He passed from Portland to Bruns- 
wick, from Brunswick to Cambridge, and 
there he remained and did his life-work. 
He enjoyed the friendship of ‘Ticknor. Hil- 
lard, (uiney, Felton, Sumner, Howe, 
Agassiz, Greene, Ward, Hawthorne, 
Fields, Holmes, and Lowell. The study 
of ancient and modern languages, history, 
art. and belles lettres, with foreign travel 
and the best soviety, gave an exquisite 
polish to a disposition and temperament 
naturally gracious and amiable. His poe- 
try was the unaffected expression of his 
thoughts and feelings. Its delicacy, its 
tenderness, its gentleness, its purity, were 
transcripts of the life he lived. ‘Words 
fitly spoken” is a phrase singularly appli- 
cable to his writings. In the unstudied 
utterances of his journals and letters we 
find the same characteristics as charm us 
in Outre Mer and Hyperion. 

Genius has been detined to be ‘the ca- 
pacity to take infinite pains.” It is in- 
structive to examine the rough drafts of 
some of his most admirable poems, as orig- 
inally jotted down on the backs of enve- 
lopes or on scraps of waste paper. Here 
we learn the secret processes whereby 
these masterpieces were produced. The 
Psalm of Life, Excelsior, and Evangeline 
did not spring at once from the mind of 
their author in the perfection they after- 
wards attained, but were pondered, 
changed, altered, and revised, always for 
the be tter, until they became ine: ipable of 
further improvement. If the poems of 
Longfellow are not great original works, 
they are at least gems of literary expres- 
sion which are snre to live, like Gray’s 
Elegy, as long as the English language en- 
dures. We find repeated instances of ad- 
mirable ability to elaborate thought and 
expression. “I know not what name to 
give to—not my new baby, but my new 
poem,” he says in his journal; ‘shall it 
be Gabrielle, or Celestine, or E sangeline ? . 
As the needle trembles and wavers, only 
to settle at last to its true bearings, so, 
as in this case, the perfect utterance was 
always the final outcome of his unerring 
poetic instinet.. Thus loving and be- 
loved, the idol of his friends, family, and 
countrymen, the life of Mr. Longfellow 
flowed on from the cradle to the. grave. 
We shall never forget the impression his 
majestic personality and singularly beauti- 
ful and stately home made upon a Spanish- 
American statesman who called upon him 
afew years before his death to seek his 
good offices in securing for the University 
of Santo Domingo the recognition of its 
degrees by Harvard College. The poet 
wele omed his visitor in his study. Though 
nearly seventy-five years old, his cordial 
greeting and sympathetic interest showed 
freshness of thought and feeling rare in so 
olda man. ‘The home of a poet!” exclaim- 








ed his delighted guest, as he left the hospit- 
able mansion. ‘The portraits of Mr. Long- 
fellow at diflerent periods of his life show 
a steady advance of dignity and grace. 
‘The last words he ever wrote were these: 
“O Bells of San Blas, in vain, 
Ye call back the past again; 
The past is deaf to your prayer ; 
Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolls into light; 
It is daybreak everywhere.” 


- “o- — 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 





*atents have been issued to women dur- 
ing the week ending March 23, Isst, as 
follows: 

Louisa B. Linthicum, Helena, Ark., 
tachment for Bake-ovens. 

Henrietta J. Lyon, Newark, 
tachment for Fronts. 

Amanda R. Smith, Prophetstown, IIL., 
Splasher-holder. 

Elizabeth ‘Talcott, Boston, Mount for 
Pictures and Photographs. 

Ida A. Seller, Unadilla, N. Y., 
Utensil. 


At- 


N. J., At- 


Kitchen 


—~o—__—_—__ 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


There are no newsboys in the City of 
Mexico. Papers are generally sold by 
women who hold them out towards pass- 
ers-by, but never say a word. 

tev. Samuel Longfellow has the grati- 
fication of knowing that the 4,000 copies of 
his brother's life, composing the first edi- 
tion, are all sold. 

Mrs. James Bennett, of Kentucky, says 
to the men who argue that women have 
not sense enough to vote: “If you think 
the God who made us did not know as 
much about the foolishness of the woman 
on the day He made her and commanded 
you to do unto her as you would be done 
by, as you can teach Him to-day, the soon- 
er you stop talking about the foolishness 
of women, and reflect upon your own fool- 
ishness, the better for you.” 

A lady writing from Kentucky pro- 
pounds the following conundrum: ‘‘When 
the ‘Browning Clubs’ have parsed every- 
thing that Robert Browning ever wrote, 
and untwisted every linguistic knot he 
ever tied, will any among their members 
remember that there was once an Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, and give her some- 
what meritorious efforts a little attention, 
if for no other reason, on the ground that 
she had the immeasurable honor of being 
Robert Browning's wife?” 
and somewhat novel 
scheme was witnessed recently in St. 
Michael’s Church, Paddington, London. 
This was none other than the ordination of 
three ladies as deaconesses by the Bishop 
of London. Hitherto this ceremony has 
not taken place in church, nor has it been 
given any great publicity. On this oc- 
casion the ceremony was very imposing. 
The Bishop was assisted by six clergy, 
and there were present some fifty deacon- 
esses and sisters. ‘To each of the three 
newly ordained deaconesses the Bishop 
presented a handsome Bible and his license 
to act in the diocese of London. 


An_ interesting 





HUMOROUS. 





A philanthropist asked a daughter of a 
rich manufacturer, who employs hundreds 
of men, if she ever did anything for her 
father’s hands. **No,” was the reply, **but 
I rub mine with glycerine and oatmeal 
every night.” 

Old Mr. Bently (at the Eden Musée)—Now, 
there’s a statoo, Mariar, of one of them 
fellers they calls a dood. 
was alive, don’tit?’ Old Mrs. Bently (pok- 
ing it with her umbrella) —It be: its all how 
nateral-like they gits “emup. Statue (in- 
dignantly.—AW—aw. 

It was a Harvard sophomore who said 
the other day, when told that a girl had 
once taken the highest classical honors of 


the college: “Oh, well, you know the 
girls have nothing to do but study. We 


fellows really have so much else to atte nd 
to that we don't get much time for books.’ 
— Boston Record. 


Mr. Knownaught (who has heard young 
Ultradude ge t off the sane spe ‘ ch be How very 
fortunate I am in finding this chair! (as he 
seats himself nest Mrs. Société)—I do so 
enjoy talking with clever people! Mrs. 
gg tach must enjoy soliloquy, then. 

. Knownaught—Indeed I do. His wri- 
> le strike me as being really quite as 
clever as anything we have. 


When M’'lle Zelie, from the Theatre Ly- 
rique, at Paris, was making a professional 
tour around the world, she gave a concert 
in the Society Is slands. She agreed to sing 
an air from Norma and a few other songs, 
and was to receive in exchange a third 
part of the receipts. When counted, the 
prima donna’s share was found to consist 
of 3 pigs, 23 turkeys, 44 chickens, and 
5,000 cocoanuts. 


A South Yonkers Sunday-school teacher 
was trying to explain to her class what the 
conscience was, but had some difficulty in 
making the scholars understand. ‘*What 
is that small voice that comes to you after 
you have retired at night?” she said at 
length. “Oh, please, ma‘am, I know,’ 
quickly said one of the bright little girls. 
*Well, what is it, Dolly?” s said the teacher, 
proud that her explanation had been so 
quickly comprehended. ‘Cats, ma’am”— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL: 


It looks like it, 
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CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS CURED, 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a_prescrip- 
tion which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sutferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. 
J. Flynn & Co., 117 East 15th Street, New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge. 





Puriry Your BLoop.—Among spring prepar- 
ations, do not neglect that which is most import- 
ant of a l—your own body. During the winter 
the blood absorbs many impurities, which, if not 
expelled, are liable to break out in scrofula or 
other disease. The best spring medicine is 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. It expels every impurity 
from the blood, and gives strength to every func- 
tion of the body. Sold by all druggists. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c. 500.88 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25a, 
GermanCornRemover k!!!s Corns & Buntona 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, bve, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25e 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


ESPYLE'S, 


tm BEST THING KNOWN rx 
WASHING»BLEACHING 


IN HARD GR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 

INGLY, and gives universal satisfac 

No famity, rich or poor shonld be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 

well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is | 

ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 

always bears the above erabel one and name of 

JAMES PYLE, N RK. 


The Best Instruction Books. 


RICHARDSON’S 
New Method for the Pianoforte. 


The fame and sale of this celebrated instruction 
book promise to be permanent. Having a field to 
itself, as the only first-class method, for its first few 
years, it has not suffered from the publication of other 
and really good instructors, but continues to sell very 
largely. 

It is the most correct book of its class, having been 
many times revised. It has also been repeatedly en- 
larged, and is used by a multitude of teachers in all 
parts of the country. Price #3, 

Send for Ditson & Co,’s large list of Easter 
Music: Carols, Anthems, Quartettes, &c, 


CLARKE’S 
New Method for Reed Organ, 


(#2.50) continues to be a well approved and favorite 
method, and contains good instructions, and much 
fine music. Other, cheaper and smaller, but reliable 
methods are, Johnson's Parlor Organ Instruction 
Book (31.50); Bellak's Method for Organ (#1), and 
Winner's Ideal Method for Cabinet Organ (15 cts). 
LAKM The new, rilliant and popular opera, 
¢ mailed for $1.60 paper, or $2 cloth. 


Remember our popular books, MINSTREL Sones 
(32), War Son@s (50 cts.), and CoLLEGE Sones (50 
cents), ‘hey sell every whe re, and please everybody. 

Remember that any book will be mailed, post-free, 
for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Send to JOHN C. HAY NFS 4 & CO., Boston (branch 
house of O. Ditson & Co.), for grand illustrated Cata- 
logue of all Musical Instruments, Strings, and Trim- 
mings. 











a BEAUTIFUL 
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wear 


vu ET WA IST'S. 


THOUSANDS sits. 







for HEALTH 
BEST! Ls Net Dé Xe 
Buttons a tt. yo} 
Clasps. 


tr Be om your t ig 
stamped **Giood Sense.”* 


ea by leading } Retailers 
ervehere for Circular. 


‘FERRI $ BROS. Manufacturers 
‘si White St..NEW 


ENGLISHWOMAN'S REVIEW, 


22 Berners Street, London, W., 


Is a record of Social, Educational, and Indus- 
trial questions atfecting women in all parts of 
the world, and also of the legislation which con- 
trols their property and civil condition. Founded 
under the name of the Luglishiwoman’s Journal 
in 1857, no other magazine offers so complete a 
history of the women’s movement. It is pub- 
lished on the 15th of every month. Price 12 
cents, or $1.50 per annum, post-free. The edi- 
tor is Miss Caroline Ashurst Biggs. 

The ENGLIsHWwoman’s Review fully main- 
tains its well-earned reputation for advocating 
the cause of the ladies —Scotsman. 

La Englishwoman’s Review de Londres, revue 
bien comprise, admirablement faite, nous apporte 
des nouvelles de l’etranger.— Gazette des Femmes. 


A WOMAN'S INVENTION. 
DIRIGO 
pm) COFFEE 
Es CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 


Endorsed by Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Mrs. LUCY STONE, and other eminent 
housekeepers. 

Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
622 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON MASS, 








Published March 20th: 


THE PRELATE. 


By IsAAc HENDERSON. Richly bound, 
81.50. 
**An uncommonly clever book. He ex- 


hibits unusual capacity ; a capacity for in- 
dividual work not less marked and scarce- 
ly less developed than is shown by Mr. 
F. Marion Crawford.”—Brooklyn Union. 

“One of the most brilliant and fascinat- 
ing romances that have been published in 
many aday. ‘The story is dramatic, pow- 
erful, irresistible in its interest as a love 
story alone. Added to this there is vital 
thought and broad philosophy; a graphic 
panoramie picturing and a denouement.to 
which the rapid action carries the reader 
spellbound in its thrilling interest. ‘The 
Prelate’ will doubtless be held as the 
greatest work of the day in imaginative 
art.”— Boston Traveller. 


THE SPHINX’S CHILDREN: 
And O her People’s, 


By Rose TERRY COOKE; author of **Some- 
body’s Neighbors,” etc. l vol. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

Delightful stories of hill country life in 
the quaintest and most singular parts of 
New England. The sentiments, dialect 
and locale of the Land of Steady Habits, 
set forth with the sparkle and the realism 
of a Parisian feuilletonist. 

“In spite of a style which is carefully 
clear and elegant, in spite of a tone that is 
wonderfully pure and healthy, what one 
remembers longest in Mrs. Cooke's writ- 
ings is these dialect passages, forgetting 
for their sake her delectable descriptions 
of quaint, old-fashioned yardens, pretty 
girls, odd old maids, and odder old men, 
and even forgetting the bit of a moral 
usually concealed in each story; and her 
new book, ‘Somebody's Neighbors,’ is full 
of bits that one reads over and over again, 
enjoying their flavor anew each time.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


A STROLL WITH KEATS. 


By FRANCES CLIFFORD Brown. 1 vol. 
Square. l6mo. Illustrated. Full gilt. 
$1.50. 

One of the choicest gems of art in illus- 
tration, consisting of illuminated pages, 
in beautiful designs, illustrating some of 
the finest verses of the great English poet. 

It is particularly appropriate as a me- 
mento of the Easter season, containing 
many of the nature-loving expressions of 
Keats, with very dainty and delicate flow- 
er-pictures and other artistic designs, 
made expressly for this book. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. 
receipt of price. 


Sree 
TIC KNOR & CO., Boston. 

B. 1B y LAND for 1886. The 
Magazine for the Babies, this coming year, in ad- 
dition to its bright pictures, and gay little jingles, 
and sweet stories, will have some especial de- 
lights for both Mamma and Baby. THE 
MAGIC PEAR will provide twelve entertain- 
ments of dainty jugglery and funny sleight-of- 
hand for the nursery pencils. This novelty is 
by the artist-humorist M. J. Sweeney (‘‘Boz”). 
ALL AROUND THE CLOCK will give 
baby twelve tiny lessons in counting, each with 
wee verses for little lips to say and pictures for 
bright eyes to see, to help the little mind to re- 
member. LITTLE CRIB-CURTAINS will 
give mamma twelve sleepy-time stories to tell 
when the babies go to cribs and cradles. In 
short, BABYLAND the whole year will be the 
happiest, sweetest sort of a home kindergarten. 
Beautiful and novel new cover. Only fifty cents 
a year. Send subscriptions to D. LOTHROP & 
CO., 32 FRANKLIN StREEt, Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, on 
Catalogues of our Books mailed 


THE MOTHER ’'S RECORD, 
a Baby’s Journal, published by D. LOTHROP 
& CO., Boston. (Price $1). Is most conven- 
iently arranged to preserve, from babyhood to 
fifteen years, a record which, in after life, will 
be invaluable. Every mother should have it. 

The Buffalo Christian Advocate says 

IN THE KING’S GARDEN: 

“No one can turn over the pages of this 
volume without being struck by the 
manifold beauties it contains; and the 
severest critic will be compelled to ac- 
knowledge his claim to a high place in 


the ranks of the younger American 
poets.” 


The Boston Globe says of 


THE KING'S GARDEN: 


“Mr. Bensel’s poems have true poetic 
qualities. He approaches nature in the 
right mood and by the right path, and 
with an artist’s insight goes near to the 
soul that animates it and felicitously 
expresses its revelations.” 

A prominent journalist of Glasgow, 
Scotland, writes thus of 


THROUGH THE YEAR with the POETS : 


“The series is far away ahead of any- 
thing of the kind we have in this coun- 
try.” 


WHAT’S 


MINE’S 
NE. 


George MacDonald’s greatest work, 
complete in one large 12mo volume, 
$1.50, is now ready at all the book stores. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, publish it from 
pa saan MS. before its publication in Eng- 
and. 

The publishers will send it postpaid, on receipt 
offprice, to any address. 





Cimes-Demacrat, 
NEW ORLEANS. 


The 


Tue Times-Democrat is the best paper in 
the Southwest, with the tar west circulation 
south of the Ohio and Potomac. It makes a 
specialty of Southern news, ge a corre- 


spondent in every tow u OF any size or im 
portance, furnishing it by telegr ip! 1 with alt 
news of general ar nd local interest. It has 


also a large number of « orrespondents in the 
leading Northern and Western cities and ir 
some of the European Capitals, ' 
readers informed on the new 
art of the day. 





y 


It is the only paper inthe United States 
having correspondents in ail the countries of 
Latin-Aimerica, publishing epec ial editions in 


English and Spanish and giving alithe sews 
of Mexico, Central and Sor ith America, 

It turnishes in addition the local news of the 
day and the tullest and most complete market 
ae Its editorials are devoted to the 
advancemeat and progress of the South and 
the Union, and to the advoca acy of alli 1S 
that will benefit this country. 

THe Sunvpay Times DEMOCRAT is one of 
the most important literary publications in 
thd South, containing pont # tions, stories, 
sketches and poems froim the most eminent 
American writers. It publishes society 
letters from all the more important South 
ern towns, Other interesting leagues are its 
Children’s Column for young people, its 
Chess Column, the best in the United States, 
and its translations fromthe foreign press. 

A special ieature of the Monday Times 
DEMOCKAT 1s the publication at sermons 
preached on the previous day by the most 
eminent American divines, 

Tue Timets-Democnar is printed on the 
most umproved mode) perfecting press. which 
cuts the paper, pastes it in book form, soas 
toberead with ease aud comfort. 

Daily (3 to 16 pages), $12 per annum, 

Sunday (16 pages), $2 per annum, 

The Sunday paper is part of the Daily issue. 

Weekly (12 pages) $1.50 per annum, 

To each subscriber to any of these issues, 
Tue Times-Democratr Almanac for 1Sso 
at be mailed free. 

Tue Times-Democrat Almanac is ele- 
gantly bound, beautifully illustrated and 
lled with statistical and other information, 
making it a book of reterence which ought 
to be kept constantly on hand. Any one 
desiring the almanac alone, will receive it, 
postage wepeld. by remitting twenty-five 
cents in stamps or currency to this office. 

THE WE SKLY TIMES.- DEMOCRAT 
embraces the best features of the Daily issue 
and in addition publishes valuable selected 
matter on agriculture, etc., which makes it 
peculiar adapted for every Southern home, 

It is by far the best weekly published in 
the South. 

Price per annum, $1.59; or a handsome 
Waterbury watch and chain, guaranteed to 
keep correct time, wilh Tag WKEKLY TIMEs- 
Democrat for one year, $3.50, cash in ad- 
vance. 


CHRISTIE UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT for the money made. 
Beautiful cases, fine tone, perfect action. Price low; 
terms easy. ‘ Warranted for five years. New and 
Second-hand Pianos to Rent. See and hear them. 


Ea. W. TYLER, 
SOLE AGENT, 
178 TREMONT STREET. 


EXTRA PREMIUM 


TO THE 


of * The Woman’s Journal.” 








Readers 


Arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a LIMITED number of proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 


An admirable life-likeness of the late 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


In his Library at “Craigie House,” Old Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
“The Singer so much beloved has passed from sight, 
but the music of his voice is in the air.’ 

lat, At the low price of #1 for the Engraving, size, 
24x32 inches. 

2d, Or we will send “The Woman’s Journal” for 
one year to new subscribers, with the engraving, post- 
paid, on receipt of $2 50. 

3d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to any 
person sending us one new yearly subscriber at $2.50, 


RED CLOVER 


BLOSSOMS and D. Need 
Extracts postie 





ham’s Sons’ 
tively cure Cancer, Canker, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, 
Ulcers, Erysipelas, and all 


Blood disorders. 


Mrs. E. P. DUFFIELD, 





25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 24, 
(Over Chandler’s.) BOSTON. 
Circulars and advice free. 


CACTUS ~ BALM. 


“Eminently de- 
lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu 
ralgic pains.’’— 
Busan C. Voau 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Masss. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and net @ 
humbug; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ng; made my scalp perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.’’—Mrs. E. ¥. 
Fisuer, 50 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remeay we 
Falling Hair, Scalp Diseases and Pimples "—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
pletely bald. I had used various so-called remedies, 

fut none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow hare a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, giossy 
and of natural color.’’—Mrs,8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressigy 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others du.”—Mrs. H. V, Cuapin, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 50-cent and $1 
paceesee by leading Druggista and Hairdressers, and 
y = BROTHERS, Proprietors, 349 Washing 

ton Street. 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 


management must be addressed to the Editors. 


I 


business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3658, 


ters containing remittances, and relating go the 


Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 


or Express Co.’s money order, may be sent at our 


risk. Money sent in letters not registered at the 


rjsk of the sender. 
The receipt of the paper is a sufficient reeeipt for 
The change of date printed on 


the first subscription. 
This change 


the paper is a receipt for renewals. 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received, 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 


STRAWS AGAINST NIAGARA. 


The last effort of the Massachusetts re- 
monstrants against equal rights appears in 
a pamphlet of twenty-five pages, which 
has been sent to the home address of every 
member of the Legislature. It is a ‘*sym- 
posium” of Rev. O. B. Frothingham, 
Rev. J. P. Bodfish, Chancellor of the Ro- 
man Catholic Cathedral, Richard TH. Dana, 
Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard 
College, Johu Boyle O'Reilly, and Prenti+s 
Cummings. Protestants and Catholics 
unite to put down the claim of woman for 
equal rights—straws against Niagara! 

Rev. O. B. Frothingham says that wom- 
en cannot fight, and therefore must not 
vote. He does not count the twenty or 
thirty years which women devote to rear- 
ing the soldiers as of sufficient value to 
the State to balance the fact of their not 
personally fighting. He says the “logic 
of the suffragists” is: “A few women 
paint, therefore all women must vote.” 
We may well be content to leave his op- 
posing plea. 

John Boyle O'Reilly says, ‘It would be 
deplorable to see woman voting politically, 
giving up her divine intuition for a vulgar 
political compromise.” Mr. O'Reilly is 
like the boy who took an apple from his 
sister for fear she would have cholera, 
and ate it himself, because, he said, ** Boys 
dou't have cholera.” Mr, O*Reilly never 
ceases by speech or pen to urge equal 
rights, ‘vulgar politics,” for Irishmen. 
The two facts stand up side by side. 

Professor W. W. Goodwin ‘thopes the 
Legislature will see the motive of this at- 
tack” for municipal suffrage (which is to 
get what the Legislature can give), and so 
save us from the danger which it threat- 
ens. 

Mr. Prentiss Cummings is the man who, 
in his place in the Legislature, asked, with 
dreadful emphasis, **-Do women want to 
go down into sewers?’ He says again 
now, that “women have not personal 
knowledge of building sewers.” His heart 
is set on sewers and against the equal 
rights of women. 

Richard H. Dana says: ‘The interests of 
father and daughter, son and mother, hus- 
band and wife, brother and sister, are more 
closely united than any other interest im- 
aginable. If we wish a new street. it is for 
the benefit of ‘our’ house; if we wish ‘our’ 
street better lighted, it is for the benefit of 
us and our family,” ete , ete. Mr. Dana 
did not recall the fact that the very near in- 
terest of men and women has not saved men 
from making laws which gave to every man 
absolutely all the personal property of his 
wife and the use of all her land, the right 
to herself, the right to her child, and gave 
her in return only the right to her food and 
clothes.—the same right which the State 
secures to paupers,—and a dower right in 
one-third of the husband's land after his 
death. ‘The whole for the man, the third 
for the wife, and the ‘tage of consent” ten 
little years. So well do men take care of 
women! 

Father Bodtish says, “God forbid that 
we should ever see the day that a man—a 
husband or a father—is to find his will op- 
posed and thwarted at the polls by his 
daughter or his, wife.” 

There are no arguments against self-evi- 
dent truths, and in the long run _ the 
“truths” are sure to win. Witness this 
very claim for equal rights for women. 
The speaking of women in public, tifty 
years ago, was as stoutly opposed as the 
claim of the ballot isnow. Pulpit and 
press and penny-a-liner, bad eggs and 
brickbats, were used to silence women. A}] 
that has ceased. Women speak where 
they choose, in the pulpit, in the court, 
on the platform. 

New occupations for women met with 
the same fierce opposition. ‘l'o-day all 
fields are open. Changes in the laws, even 
that which was to give to a wife the right 
to what she could earn outside of her fam- 
ily, were stoutly opposed. It took years to 
get them. ‘That women should be phys- 
icians met with solid opposition. Male med- 
ical students in Philadelphia threw dirt and 
stones at the young women who were medi- 
eal students, less than twenty years ago. 
Read in another column the graduating ex- 
ercises of the Woman’s Medical College of 
Philadelphia week before last. The large 


| presence of a graduate from India showed 
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glowing and approving accounts. The 
how the ends of theearth unite to claim and 
receive equal rights for woman. They are 
hound to come. Ne great names, no spe- 
cious pleas, no opposition, can be more 
than a straw to Niagara before the sure 
application of a true principle. 

“Not to the swift nor to the strong 

The battles of the Right belong, 

But Nature protfers to its cause 

The strength of her Eternal laws.” 

L. § 
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OBJECT-LESSONS. 





Some object-lessons have great value. 
“Seeing is believing.” The laws on the 
statute books of many States which fix the 
“age of consent” at ten years are object- 
lessons. They have been presented to the 
public this year for the first time. The 
revelations of the Pall Mall Gazette brought 
out the fact. The unmistakable lesson 
which it teaches is that women are needed 
to help make the laws. Everybody sees 
that such a law could not have existed if 
women had been law-makers. ‘Think of 
mothers exposing their little girls to such 
utter ruin! The thonght is preposterous! 

Here is another object-lesson. ‘The Ju- 
diciary committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature,to amend this vile law reported 
a bill fixing the age of consent at twelve 
years, and it passed both branches of the 
Legislature. It found vigorous advocates 
in the Senate! 

A wultitude of women have been 
shocked by these facts. ‘They petition at 
onee. ‘The evil has brought that much of 
good. But the next lesson women must 
learn is that it is power, and not petitions, 
that carry or defeat measures. Votes 
make and unmake laws. Hence it is votes 
that women need. Every woman who has 
read the lesson of the ‘tage of consent” law 


should work for suffrage for women. 
L. & 
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THE DUTY OF WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Within the last few weeks, since the at- 
tention of the public has been called to the 
lamentable state of our laws for the pro- 
tection of young girls, criticism has come 
to my ears respecting the indifference said 
to be manifested by woman suftragists in 
this matter. It has been said that the lead- 
ers of the suffrage movement are under 
peculiar obligations to take an active part 
in promoting the repeal of the present laws, 
and it is untruly asserted that they have 








hall was packed. The city papers gave 


been so absorbed in the one idea of suf- 
frage that they have been blind to more 
vital matters, and have delayed taking any 
notice of the subject until too late. 

I see no reason why woman suffragists, 
as such, should be held more responsible 
for promoting morality and decency than 
clergymen or any other reputable citizens. 
One would certainly expect the clergy to 
be the most fearless and outspoken in this 
matter; yet, until the subject was broached 
within a month by the Monday lecturer, 
who has known any clergyman to mention 
it? The facts simply are, that neither the 
clergy nor most women suftragists, nor any 
other body of people, have been aware un- 
til recently what a disgraceful and ir- 
rational law prevails in every State of the 
Union, and the knowledge has come, we 
fear, too late to produce the desired effect 
upon our present legislature. 

However unjust this criticism may be, it 
behooves us as suftragists to profit by it. 
Whether it especially devolves upon us or 
not, would it not be a wise and politic thing 
for the suffragists to be the first and fore- 
most leaders in a reform which shall not 
end until every State and Territory in the 
Union places its age of consent to seduc- 
tion as high as the age when it permits a 
girl to marry without her parents’ consent, 
or to make a contract to the value of 
twenty dollars? 

Nothing would so unite all women, both 
suffragists and remonstrants, as this effort 
to protect girls and give rightful power to 
parents who are now almost helpless. ‘The 
sentiment of women on this subject would 
be vastly more united than upon the tem- 
perance question or any other issue. If the 
suffragists would take upon themselves the 
responsibility of organizing a movement 
which shall present the matter with over- 
whelming power to every legislature in the 
land, aside from the noble work which it 
would accomplish, it would do more in- 
directly for the cause of woman suffrage 
than conventions or addresses or peti- 
tions. 

Very few people are consistent and logi- 
cal. ‘The average man or woman is sure to 
judge of a movement more by the personal 
impression of its advocates than by any 
argument, be it ever so unanswerable. 
Mrs. Livermore and Miss Willard, as wom- 
en, are more telling arguments for woman 
suffrage than any words they have ever ut- 
tered. A few indiscreet and unwomanly 
women are more potent in defeating the 
cause of suffrage than all the *tremon- 
strants” in the land. The present agita- 
tion for the repeal of objectionable laws 
seems a great opportunity for woimen to 








prove to the world several things, which, 
once proved, will go a long way to ban- 
ish the doubts and objections which many 
thoughtful people entertain. 

First, it would show that women can be 
readily aroused when a vital moral prinei- 


ple is involved, and that they are ready to | 


face any obstacles in the way of needed 
reform. Secondly, it would prove that 
not only suflragists, but all women, are ca- 
pable of wise organization and persistent 
effort. Moreover, 2» complete reformation 
in our laws in the matter in question, 
brought about by the judicious and unceas- 
ing efforts of women led by the woman suf- 
fragists of the country, would go far to- 
wards showing the world how women pro- 
pose to act when they get the ballot. 

The surest way to success will not be 
by merely proving the justice and reason- 
ableness of our claim. A missionary might 
as well expect to turn his heathen flock 
into saints by showing them the reason- 
ableness and justice of the Sermon on the 
Mount, while neglecting to follow its pre- 
cepts himself, as the woman suffragist can 
persuade the average person that to give 
the ballot to her sex would promote the 
welfare of the country, unless she herself 
is actively engaged in promoting every ef- 
fort which pertains to the good of the com- 
munity. It is not too soon to engage in 
wise, organized effort for next year. A 
copy of Dr. Blackwell’s address, in a re- 
cent number of the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, or 
something equally good, should be sent to 
every clergyman and leading woman suf- 
fragist in every State and ‘Territory, and 
prompt measures be taken for concerted 
action as effectively as possible. We would 
have no unnecessary discussion of delicate 
and painful subjects; but whatever is nec- 
essary, in the name of ignorant girlhood, 
of helpless motherhood, let us have. 

‘The most reputable Boston daily paper 
has declined to publish communications 
from well-known woman suffragists on 
this subject on the ground that it is too 
“delicate” for discussion. Well, it is not 
pleasant to put our hands in the mire even 
to rescue a lost jewel. But so long as many 
men are wicked, many girls ignorant, and 
all mothers made helpless by the law, we 
women must not and will not hold our 
peace. Lucia ‘Il’. AMEs. 

Boston, March 27, 1886. 

EDITORIAL COMMENT. 

The agitation of this question is due to 
the suffragists, both in Great Britain and 
in this country. The law which, in St. 
Louis, licensed the social evil,was repealed 
by the efforts of (hancellor Eliot and the 
Woman Suffrage Association of the State 
of Missouri. In Massachusetts, this year, 
in order to avoid public discussion of a 
delicate and painful subject. it was at first 
thought best by the officers of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association to ap- 
peal personally and by letter to individual 
members of the Legislature. According- 
ly, early in the session, as soon as Dr. 
Gleason had moved to raise the age of con- 
sent from 10 to 12, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. 
Adelaide A. Claflin, Hon. Samuel E. Sew- 
all, H. B. Blackwell, and other suffragists 
wrote and went personally to members of 
the Judiciary Committee and others, to 
urge that the age beraised. For years the 
suffragists of Massachusetts have called 
attention to this subject, and have appealed 
in vain for adequate legislation. In the 
leaflet published by the Association, two 
years ago, entitled *“lhe Forgotten Wom- 
anin Massachusetts,” written by William 
I. Bowditch, its president, occur these 
words :— 


“It is no offence under our laws for an em- 
ployer of one of these women to seduce her, be- 
cause our Supreme Court in construing the law 
against abduction, embodied in Pub. Stat. C. 207 
Sec. 2, decides in 12 Metcalf Reports that the law 
was not intended to punish ‘cases of mere seduc- 
tion or illicit intercourse with the individual en- 
ticing.’ Even if an employer of an unmarried 
woman of chaste life and conversation shall fraud- 
ulently and deceitfully entice and take her away 
for the purpose of prostitution, our laws consider 
his act a far less offence than if he had stolen a 
cow worth any trifle over 3100.” 


And again: 


“Women suffragists are continually pointing 
out the impossibility of men acting alone, even 
though having a real desire to act fairly, to leg- 
islate justly in regard to matters which vitally 
affect the welfare of both sexes. I will illustrate 
our idea by considering the different punishment 
prescribed by men for fornication and adultery. 
A woman who commits either offence, as a gen- 
eral thing, is practically and socially ruined for 
life. But the former offence, though its commis- 
sion may thus ruin a woman’s life, has no such 
effect on the standing of aman. Thousands of 
men commit the offence every year, but only a 
few of them are ever punished.” 


And again: 


“If a woman is on trial for an offence involv- 
ing a breach of chastity on her part, she is pre- 
sumed by law to be chaste until the contrary is 
proved; but if she is only the victim of some 
scoundrel, and he is on trial, no unmarried wom- 
an can be found in the State who will be pre- 
sumed by law to be chaste enough to permit his 
conviction under this law. She must be proved 
to be chaste in every instance! Such are the 
laws by which Massachusetts protects the honor 
of her poor women! Not one of these disgrace- 
ful laws would be in existence to-day if women 
had been able to vote.” 


Those who charge suffragists with back- 
wardness in this matter are either ignor- 
ant of facts or guilty of intentional mis- 
representation. H. B. B. 


SUFFRAGE LECTURES IN VERMONT. 


BARNET, Vir., MAncu 30, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal 
Rev. Ada ©. Bowles will begin in Ver- 
mout a second series of lectures, under the 
auspices of the Vermont Woman Suflrage 
Association, April 3. 
us far as arranged, are as follows :— 


Her appointments, 


Wilmington ..... eccccccceed April 4. 
OWENNDs ncance ccecesecvess « 6. 
Bellows Falls......se«. cocoon 6 CG. 
Ryegate ....... eeccececece “ FT 
St. Johnsbury Center....... an 
Morrisville .cccccccoccccce o * | 
East Hardwick .......e0e « © Ri, 
MelIndoe’s Falls ........- “ 73. 


LAURA Moore, 
Secretary Vermont W. S.A. 
- eo —_— 


MRS. STANTON versus MRS. STANTON, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The adwirable suggestions of our long- 
time co-worker Mrs. Stanton, on “thought 
and preparation” in writing, and on con- 
cise expression, can hardly be too often 
reiterated. An artist of the pen may rank 
immeasurably higher even than the artist 
of the pencil, if, to these gifts, we add yet 
one other grace,—harmony of composition. 
Mrs. Stanton's own best writings are illus- 
trations of conciseness with raciness of 
style. Her sentences are as crisp as Sara- 
Loga potatoes. 

But Saratoga, I remember just in time, 
is not an adjective,—at least, not unless in 
very modern dictionaries. But the woman 
movement is itself a dictionary-maker. 
Webster’s Unabridged, fourth edition, 
1859, incorporated three woman words, 
—not to be found in the body of the work 
or in prior editions—in its appendix. 
The words are womanishly, womanish- 
ness, and womanliness. They were not 
new words; yet they came to stay, with 
sanction; dictionary thermometers, indi- 
eating a rise in discrimination of feminine 
qualities. 

“Woman,” as a dictionary verb, means, 
“to make pliant,” and women as diction- 
ary-makers may introduce still further 
pliancy into language. We and our neigh- 
bors have no* Unabridged” later than 1863, 
but up to that date not one of our various 
editions had as yet incorporated the term 
“suffragist.” Suffragist signifying an ad- 
vocate of universal suffrage for men and 
women, is nearly of the same age, besides 
being vastly broader and more humani- 
tarian, more practical, and more needed 
for constant use, than Webster's limited 
meaning: ‘tone who enjoys or exercises 
the right of suffrage.” We need both 
meanings, but let us hope, in the next re- 
vision, that the broader one will take the 
first place in definition. 

King James’ version and the new version 
of the Bible are both generally supposed 
to have authority. In both, **man child” 
is acommon phrase. * Maid child” is used 
once even under old law, which enforced 
a penalty for being mother to a girl baby 
twice as great as for being mother to a boy 
baby. As for man servants and maid ser- 
vants, old and new dispensations alike, so 
far, recognize more females than males. 
Maid-servant, maidservant, and maid ser- 
vant are but three forms of writing the 
same term—each with abundant precedent. 

Our later terms, man milliner and wom- 
an preacher, with their numerous kindred, 
show a new departure as certainly as Gari- 
baldi jackets indicated popular apprecia- 
tion of Italian liberty and its hero. ‘Tenny- 
son’s ‘sweet girl graduates” were ideal, 
American girl graduates are increasingly 
real. Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘Woman bairn” is 
terse, poetical, wonderfully expressive ; but 
not according to Webster. ‘The dictionary 
woman is: ‘‘the female of the human race, 
grown to adult years.” Modern Queen Anne 
houses, with their gay coloring, brighten 
the Puritan landscape: and modern noun- 
adjectives enliven speech. Who feels this 
quite so irrepressibly as Mrs. Stanton her- 
self? 

Mrs. Stanton’s phrase ‘suffrage daugh- 
ters” could not even be kept out of her de- 
lightful critique against such usages. It 
is a literary instinct against theory! And 
what is to be done with that ponderous 
forthcoming “third volume”? Is it to be 
ealled, ‘I'he History of’—not Woman 
Suffrage, of course—‘*The History of Suf- 
frage as Advocated by Woman”? No! 
Woman is not an advocate of suffrage. It 
might be christened, ‘The History of Suf- 
frage as Advocated by a Few Women and 
by Fewer Men.” Neta concise title, but 
quite grammatical. 

ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL, 
(A Suffrage Sister and a Sister Suffragist.) 
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A WOMAN IN THE MINISTRY. 


A wonderful revival has been in prog- 
ress in Cameron, W. Va., under the labors 
of Miss Jennie Sherman. A large saloon 
has been closed up, and the stock of lig- 
uors poured into the gutter. The meet- 
ings have been held in the Presbyterian 
and Methodist churches in turn. Miss 
Sherman was assisted by the ministers of 
the town. In that meeting the proposal 
was made to raise a fund and buy out all 
the saloons and close them up. A saloon- 
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keeper offered his stock at $500. The Offer 
was accepted, and the stock “spilled.” Ty, 
fund for the purchase of the remainine 8a 
® "a 
loons is rapidly growing. 
*e- 


THE PUNDITA RAMABAI. 


A reception was tendered March 12, jp 
Philadelphia, to the Pundita Ramabai, og 
Poona, India, who was present at the con, 
meneement of the Woman's Medical Col. 
lege to witness the graduation of he, 
friend, Mrs. Anandibai Joshee, for Which 
purpose she had come to America, The 
Pundita lectured in the evening at the hajj, 
and the reception took place in the Aggo, 
ciation parlors just before the lecture, 

At the commencement the Pundita wag 
the observed of all observers; her white 
mantle attracting immediate attention, 
She is the daughter of the Pundit of Poona, 
who sacrificed his vast wealth and eventy. 
ally his life to the emancipation of womay 
in India. He educated this daughter jug 
as he educated his son, and the brother 
and sister travelled together through India, 
where both were celebrated for their 
learning. ‘The brother died suddenly, anq 
the sister made a love match—a rare thing 
in India—with a lawyer, who had grad. 
uated at the University of Caleutta ang 
enjoyed a high reputation as a Sanserit 
scholar. 

Unhappily her husband, after they had 
been married about a yeur and a half, dieg 
of cholera, and the widow, on rallying 
from the shock, determined to devote her 
life to the object in which her father had 
been so deeply interested, the elevation of 
Hindoo women. For that purpose she 
founded in Poona the Arya Mehila Sabba, 
a society to establish native schools for 
girls, and travelled throughout the Bom- 
bay Presidency establishing branch socie. 
ties. When the English Educational Com- 
mission visited Poona this lady, with three 
hundred of her countrywomen and their 
children, receivedsand welcomed them jn 
the ‘Town Hall, where the Pundita read an 
address in English. 

The occasion was unprecedented among 
the ladies of Poona, and Commissioner 
W. W. Hunter, M. D., said in reply to the 
Pundita: “If the women of India haye 
really made up their minds that their girls 
ought to be educated, all minor difficul- 
ties willdisappear.”” From that time Poona 
has had schools for girls Visiting Eng- 
land, the Pundita was appointed professor 
of Sanscrit ina women’s college at Chel- 
tenham, a position she has held for about 
two years, and having completed her stud- 
ies in England, is now about to return to 
India to resume her educational work. 


eee 
SUFFRAGE MEETING AT CANTON. 


The central aisles of the Congregation- 
al Church of Canton were entirely filled, 
Thursday evening, with a tine audience of 
influential people of that town. Ex-secre 
tary Charles Endicott, E. Burt, Esq., Mrs. 
Sarah Richards, and many of the solid 
men and women of Canton were present. 
Every denomination was represented. Miss 
Sarah Ames was organist, and gave two 
inspiring voluntaries. 

Senator Elijah A. Morse presided. He 
referred to his position in the lower House 
a few years ago, when he spoke and yoted 
against woman suffrage. ‘*But I had one 
saving clause. I said, ‘Just as soon as [ 
become convinced that my position is 
wrong, I shall change it.’ I have since 
been led to see that we need woman's vote 
on the temperance question, and perhaps 
on all others.” 

This is the second large meeting of the 
kind held in Canton, and Senator Morse 
advises an early repetition of it. A fine 
list of friends from this place have united 
with the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. 

Mrs. Albert Chase, who, with her hus 
band, stood alone for years in harboring 
the hunted slave in earlier days, enter- 
tained us so cordially that we hardly knew 
we were not at our own homes. C. 8. P. 


” 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING IN FOXBORO’. 





Another Town Ilall was filled at the 
meeting in Foxboro’ with the best people 
of that place. As the speakers rode out of 
Boston, the rain was coming down, and a 
they reached Foxboro’, it was coming fast 
er, and did not cease. They expected fifty 
present, and had four hundred. It was4 
fine meeting. 

Prominent gentlemen and ladies who fa- 
vored the movement, and opponents als0 
consented very kindly to second the call 
for the meeting. Charles Hodges, Esq» 
presided. Miss M. E. Gray, who has 
served for six years on the School Commit 
tee in Foxboro’, and has just been elected 
for another term of three years, was up 
the platform. She also entertained the 
speakers at her home. 

Piano music was furnished by Mis 
Annie M. Johnson, violin solo and duets 
by Misses Alice J. Grover and Edith Wint, 
and vocal music by Mrs. Charles H. Hall. 
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Addresses were made by Rev. Annie H. 
Shaw and Miss Cora Scott Pond. 

The meeting closed at 10 o'clock. Many 
introductions and congratulations follow- 
wanted another one 
right away, but they must wait until 
the Town Hall is enlarged. If the subject 
of woman suffrage can bring out so many 
in a storm, What may we not expect there 
in pleasant weather? Seventeen people of 
Foxboro’ united with the State 
A League will be formed, 

C s. FP. 


ed. ‘Those present 


Associa- 
tion. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING IN SAXONVILLE. 


A postponed meeting was held in Saxon- 
ville in the M. E, Church, Sunday, Mareh 
gs,at 730 P M. A large audience was 
present. Rey. E. W. Virgin, the pastor of 
the church, presided. 

‘The address was made by Rev. Annie H. 
Shaw, who thought from the sympathy of 
the audience that she certainly was talking 
to friends of the woman suffrage move- 
ment. No question has so aroused the 
women of Massachusetts to wish for the 
ballot as the *‘Age of Consent Bill.” 
Women and men are indignant that sena- 
tors and representatives are not of one 
mind in raising the age of consent much 
higher than even sixteen years. ‘The tem- 
perance question is an issue which arouses 
women for municipal suffrage. This *\ Age 
of Consent Bill’ has aroused them to be 
interested in State Suffrage, and Miss 
Shaw spoke to their sympathies as well as 
their intellects in trying to show the need 
of women in polities as well as in the 
homes and churches. C. 8. P. 


- coe -_—— 


A. BRONSON ALCOTT, 





Miss Alcott, in response to an inquiry, 
sends a note to the Brooklyn Magazine 
stating that her father can walk a little 
with help, and goes to drive occasionally ; 
but fears the exertion will soon be too 
great. His loss of speech is the saddest 
part of his infirmity, and it is pathetie to 
see one who was so unusually gifted in 
conversation unable to express even his 
wants in words. His mind is still bright, 
and he enjovs the visits of friends, un- 
derstanding all they say, though smiles 
and gestures and a few phrases are all he 
has to ofter in return. He sleeps well, 
dozing much, by day, and eats with his 
usual appetite the simple food he has 
lived on for tifty years; no meat, tea, nor 
coffee. He will never write or talk again, 
and his books are all he can offer now. He 
no longer cares to read, but enjoys pic- 
tures, and sits thinking for hours as he 
placidly waits for the great change. He 
often says he is tired and wants to go, but 
like a true philosopher bears the inevita- 
ble as bravely and sweetly as he has borne 
all the trials and joys of his long and 
beautiful life. 

oo 


DONATION FROM MR. FAXON. 


The following concise and forcible letter 
has just been received from Mr. H. H. 
Faxon: 

QUINCY, MARCH 25, 1886. 
Miss Cora Scott Pond, 
Agent Massac husetts Ww. Association : 

Enclosed find my cheek oa $100 to be 
expended in advancing the cause of woman 
suffrage. I am sure th: it when women shall 
have the power to wield the ballot, more 
honesty will be engrafted in politics... . 
Leaders of the old parties will then cater 
more to virtue and less to sin. 

Yours truly, 
Henry H. FAXon. 
———————~oo—___._—— 
THE HARVARD ANNEX AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 


The young ladies of the Harvard Annex 
debated, at the last meeting of their Col- 
lege Debating Club, the question, ‘*Re- 
solved that the Ballot Should Be Given to 
Women.” It is the first time that the 
question of suffrage has come up before 
the society, and a very lively interest was 
shown among the Annex students. As 
the hour of the debate was unfortunately, 
though necessarily, at the hour of several 
very important recitations, only fifteen of 
the seventy-five women students were 
present. The general feeling in the An- 
nex is as yet anti-suffrage, although there 
are three or four pronounced suffragists 
among the students. The first vote on the 
merits of the question showed perhaps a 
high average of college sentiment on the 
subject. It stood six for, to eight against, 
suffrage. The debaters brought forth the 
usual arguments for and against, and the 
anti-girls made good logical statements of 
their objections. The suffrage girls, how- 
ever, had the enthusiasm of their convic- 
tions, and managed to make it felt. The 
vote on the arguments stood seven for 
the affirmative, to three for the negative. 
The second vote, on the merits of the 
question, stood eight for, to six against. 
But, as one anti-suffrage girl had been 
obliged to go to class during the debate, 
and as one strong affirmative girl had come 
in and voted, the sympathy was equally 
divided in the end, though one convert 
must have voted differently from at first. 
Some very interesting things came up 





THE WOMAN'S 


when the question was opened to the 
house. ‘The Annex girls are in earnest, 
and the subject was discussed in a very 
thoughtful and sympathetic manner 

B. 


“ef - 
SILENT INFLUENCE. 
“The Message of the Bluebird, 
Me to Tell Others,” by Irene E. 
one of the tenderest of the Easter gifts. 
Here is a bit: 


Told to 
Jerome, is 


“Out on the hills in mild spring weather, 
So early only the blue birds knew, 
Thousands of little flowers grew together, 
Purple and pink and white and blue; 
While the March storm raged and fretted and 
wept, 
And froze its song in the blue bird’s throat, 
"Neath mottled leaf-blankets they soundly slept, 
Close wrapped in their soft fur overcoats.” 
Song and illustration make it up. It is 
published by Lee & Shepard. 


“+e 


CIRCULATE THE LEAFLETS. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The Woman Suffrage Association of Le 
Roy, N. Y., recently sent a petition to the 
member of Assembly from that district, 
containing 396 signatures. 

Many signed who a year ago refused to 
do so. and in a number of instances the 
change in sentiment could be directly 
traced to the reading of suffrage literature. 

Le Roy, March 29, 1886. F. 





ee 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

So much space is necessarily tiken up 
with the Convention that I will only add a 
few words of good cheer. Despite the un- 
avoidable absence of some of our most in- 
teresting speakers, the Convention was in 
all respects a success, 

It is a most encouraging sign of the 
times that we have so many brilliant wom- 
en in all departments of life. We had no 
lack of eloquent and able orators, in spite 
of the absence of some of the veterans. 
The interest expressed by women from all 
parts of the State, and the determination 
for new effort, promise a more successful 
campaign than ever before. 

We passed a resolution vigorously de- 
nouncing the proposed ‘*Coutagious Dis- 
eases Act,” and I have since received a 
letter trom the highest authority in the 
Assembly assuring ne that the bill will 
not pass. It had not seemed possible that 
so monstrous a wrong could be perpe- 
trated in the present age of enlightenment, 
and in view of the strength of our cause in 
this state. But it is gratifying to receive 
this assurance. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 E. 44th St., N. Y., March 29, 1886. 


—_—— *oe- —— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. George Bancroft will continue to 
live in Washington, keeping his grand- 
daughter with him. 

The women students in the University 
of Michigan have organized for muscular 
development. 

One of Helen Hunt Jackson’s monu- 
ments is to be the **Ramona” Indian 
School for Girls, at Santa Fé. 

The W.C. 'T. U. of Lincoln, Neb., ‘tap- 
peals to men in every rank and station of 
life to cast their votes for unqualified pro- 
hibition.” 

Louise Michel, the Communist, is ex- 
pected to arrive in New York, within the 
next few days. She will deliver a series 
of lectures through the country. 

The President has approved the bill to 
increase the pensions of widows and de- 
pendent relatives of deceased soldiers and 
sailors. 

On sale at Boffin’s Bower and the Wom- 
en’s Christian Temperance Union office, 
36 Bromfield Street, is a fine portrait of 
John B. Gough, with a hymn in his mem- 
ory. 

Three ladies graduated from the Physio- 
Medical College of Indiana, at its com- 
mencement, last Wednesday evening,— 
Mrs. Olsen, and Misses Weeks and Jack- 
son. 

A municipal suffrage bill, and a bill mak- 
ing women eligible as overseers of the 
poor, are the two things which made the 
ladies happy last week.—Boston Trans- 
cript. 

Good home-made bread for the market, 
begun by women in Dubuque, Des Moines, 
and Chicago, has become, so it is said, a 
steady and remunerative business in each 
ease. This is a good ‘home industry.” 

The use of natural gas in Pittsburg for 
manufacturing purposes has relieved the 
city from the smoke and dirt which made 
visitors dread the city. The gas compan- 
ies are said to be making an enormous 
profit. 

A reception in honor of his fiftieth birth- 
day was tendered last week in the Con- 
gregational Church of North Abington by 
Rev. Jesse H. Jones, the pastor. Mr. 
Jones once said, with startling force and 
earnestness—*“The Savior died to give wo- 
men suffrage.” 





BOSTON, 


The University of Virginia has the most 
graduates in Congress, Harvard is second, 
Yalw and Princeton are next in order with 
the same number. 

The mat: iculants of the Woman's Medi- 
eal College of Philadelphia (Rachel Bod- 
ley, dean) have numbered 140, The gradu- 
ating class, March 11, numbered 33. The 
spring term opened Mareh 15, with a full 
attendance. 

The March number of the Women's Trih- 
une contains the fullest report we have 
yet seen of the first part of the recent Na- 
tional .Woman Suflrage Convention at 
Washington. The report will be con- 
cluded in the April number. 

Mrs. Clara 'T. Leonard of Springfield, 
member of the State Board of Health, 
Lunacy, and Charity, has sent in her resig- 
nation to the Governor, on account of ill- 
health. Mrs. Leonard received her ap- 
pointment from Gov. Long, June 8, 1880. 

If any one asks why I have given so 
much mouey to the Wesleyan Female Col- 
lege of Georgia, tell them it was to honor 
my mother, to whom, under God, I owe 
more than to all the world besides.— 
George 4 NSeney, who yave 8450,000 to that 
Institution. ° 

‘The Kentucky Legislature has passed a 
bill making seduction a felony punishable 
by imprisonment of from one to five years 
in the penitentiary. Opposition was made 
on the plea that it would result in black- 
mail, but the bill was passed by a vote of 
60 to 27. 

The New Orleans Exposition set aside 
Saturday for a demonstration in honor of 
Labor. It was to be Workingmen’s Day. 
We hope it includes working women as 
well. ‘The management has very kindly 
consented to allow the entire receipts of 
the day to go toward the payment of the 
amounts due the Exposition employees. 

Trinity parish has opened an evening 
dispensary at 27 Chambers Street, where 
two excellent women physicians (both 
members of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society) may be found from 7.30 to 8.30 
o’clock on ‘Tuesday and Friday evening. 
Medical advice is free, and medicines are 
sold at cost. 

In recognition of the seventy-sixth birth- 
day of Rev. James Freeman Clarke, D. D., 
the members of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples are to hold on the evening of April 
5 an informal reception in the church ves- 
try. The church of Mr. Clarke's disciples 
outside of his society, which is much 
larger than that inside, whose members 
hold him in highest esteem and warmest 
love, will observe April 5, grateful and 
thankful for a birthday which gave the 
world an able, liberal, and upright man. 

The death of Mrs. Julia E. Smith Parker, 
the last of the Smith sisters of Glaston- 
bury, so prominent in the interests of wom- 
an suffrage, has brought to light one of the 
first petitions ever presented to Congress 
for the abolition of slavery, from the la- 
dies of Glastonbury, and presented to Con- 
gress through John Quincey Adams in 1833. 
Six of the Smith sisters headed the list, 
with some four hundred other Glastonbury 
ladies following. The names of their de- 
scendants are prominent in the anti-sla- 
very movement all over the country. 

“Miss Susan Hale recently wrote to Hon. 
W. W. Crapo, asking for the names of 
prominent women of New Bedford who 
were opposed to woman suffrage. Mr. 
Crapo replied that he knew of none such, 
but of many who favored the movement. 
He advised her to possess her soul in pa- 
tience, for women were to become voters. 
Miss Hale replied that she was not afraid 
of the women, but of the men who were 
seeking to force it upon women who do 
not want it. Miss Hale soon after made a 
journey to Mexico, where she very likely 
has met with many sympathizers. 

Harris J. Chilton, a lawyer of Baltimore, 
has presented to the Maryland Legislature 
a bill to make voting compulsory. It pro- 
vides that every qualified voter who does 
not cast his ballot at every general elec- 
tion shall be summoned to appear before 
the court having jurisdiction, and show 
cause why he did not vote; failing to give, 
under oath, a satisfactory excuse for neg- 
lect of duty, he shall be fined five dollars 
and costs, the fines to go to the public 
school fund. Do men really care so little 
for the right to vote in Maryland that they 
must be compelled to vote? Would it not 
be better to take away their opportunity, 
and give it to the women who will use it? 

The trial of Helen Cummings, of Cam- 
bridge, charged with manslaughter in 
causing the death of Isabella B. Hill, in 
August, 1884, by prescribing for the de- 
ceased, in her last illness, the fluid extract 
of St. Ignatius bean, was concluded be- 
fore Judge Pitman, in thé Superior Court 
at Boston, last Tuesday. ‘The principa! 
witness examined was the defendant. who 
stated that her directions in regard to the 
medicine were given verbally and without 
evil intent; that the labels upon the bot- 
tles were misplaced, and that after the mis- 
take was discovered, she administered an- 
tidotes and took every measure in her 
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EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


THE ENVIABLE KEPUTATION which these Waists have sequ'r- 


the meritorious plan of their construction, and ihe 


entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
the construction of inside of bust under full piece, 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infante, 
} particular attention to the physical proportions aud requirements of the grow- 

ing little ones bas been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 


is that 


perfectly fitted from stock. 
prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention THe Woman's 
Directions for Measuring. 

For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and vive it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest meaeure alse, 
and state age of child. 

Send for Circulars. 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





Her evi- 
Lamson. 


power to save her patient’s life. 
dence was corroborated by Dr. 
rhe counsel for 

point of law, 


| 

; the defendant raised a | 

i that the indictment could | 
not be maintained on the evidence, as each | a i) 


of the seven counts charged Mrs. Cum- 
mings with ‘feloniously and wilfully” 
having administered the medicine, while 
the evidence showed that it was adminis- 
tered by mistake. The jury returned a 
verdict of guilty. Before sentence is im- 
posed, the case will go to the Supreme 
Court on the law question noted. 

Mrs. Jeannette B. Heath, widow of Cap 
tain Erastus Heath, of the U. 8. Army, 
died recently in Rochester, at the uge of 
sixty-six years. She enjoyed many friend- 
ships among the anti-slavery pioneers. It 
was in Kansas during the border troubles 
that Mrs. Heath became an acquaintance 
and friend of old John Brown, T. W. Hig- 
ginson, and Richard Realf, then a young 
poet. T'wice the Heath homestead, west 
of Lawrence, Kan., was burned to the 
ground, in part because John Brown was 
a friend of the family. 

Upon the proposition to raise “the age 
of consent” to sixteen years, Zion’s Ier- 
ald says: ‘*We trust the true sentiment of 
the State will find every proper expression 
in order to give moral aid to this noble 
and truly Christian movement.” On the 
same point, the Congregationalist says: “It 
scarcely seems to need argument to prove 
that no law which does not at least equal 
in its provisions that lately secured in Eng- 
land, at the expense of so great an upris- 
ing, can well befit our statute book.” The 
Watchman says that the law, as it would 
stand without the proposed amendment, 
‘tis simply infamous.” 

At the recent commencement of the Chi- 
sago Hahnemann Medical College thirty- 
eight women graduated. The majority 
were past thirty years of age; several were 
mothers of families of grown children, and 
one was a grandmother. In the examina- 
tion for surgery twelve received honorable 
mention, eleven of whom were women. 
‘The three money prizes were won by womn- 
en. The highest, 350 for the best general 
examination, was awarded to Ella J. 
Clark, of New York, twenty-two years of 
age and the youngest member of the class. 
One for the best examination in sanitary 
science was awarded to Mrs. Delia G. Ly- 
man, of Wisconsin; and one for the best 
essay on diseases caused by tobacco to 
Jean L. Macay, a young woman of Illinois. 

Mr. William F. Gregory, of this city, 
was on Friday last awarded the possession 





of his child by the Probate Court of Rox- 
bury, Mass. After failing in an attempt 
to carry the child away from the house in 
Roxbury, which the wife and mother chose 
upon leaving her husband, the child was 
by process of law taken from the mother 
until the case could be tried. Wednesday 
of last week there was a hearing, but a de- 
cision was not rendered until Friday. ‘The 
grounds of the decision were that each par- 
ent had had an equal right to possession 
of the child, and that on the day of the at- 
tempt to carry the child away from the 
mother’s abode, the father had already ob- 
tained lawful possession of it when friends 
of the wife interfered; it was only neces- 
sary for him to peaceably remove the 
child outside the mother’s home to estab- 
lish his claim. 

Hon. Thomas M. Browne, member of 
Congress from the Sixth District of Indi- 
ana, stopped over between trains in Rich- 
mond a few hours on the 23rd inst. ‘The 
Richmond Suffrage Association prepared 
tea for him, and took occasion to inter- 
view him with regard to the prospects of 
the sixteenth amendment, and learned that 
there is nothing to be hoped for in that di- 
rection from this Congress. Indeed Gen- 
eral Brown expressed the belief that it 
would be much better to concentrate ef- 





forts for the ballot for women in some 
State, and make it a success, and it would 
have a great eflect in gaining it in other 
States. He ful y believed the State was 
the place to work, as each State makes its 
own laws, and has a right to its own in- | 
terpretations of them. He seemed to think 
that the success in the Territories was not | 
as reliable as in a State, and he thought | 
there would be no objection to the Terri- | 
tories coming into Statehood with their 
universal suffrage constitution. 
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“MISS HOWE'S NEW NOVEL, 
Atalanta inthe South. 


A ROMANCE. By Mavup Howe, author of “A New- 
port Aquurelle,” and “The San Rosario Ranch.” 
16mo, 345 pages. $1.25. 


NEW BALZAC NOVEL 


Rise and Fall of 
Cesar Birotteau. 


By Honore Dg Barzac. 12mo, 401 
rocco. French style, uniform wit 
and “Duchesse De Langeals.” #1. 


The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel. 


A HISTORY OF A FATHER AND SON. By 
Geor@ee Merevitn. The first volume of a new 
edition of George Meredith's works, to be issued 
in uine volumes, uniform size. E nglish style, with 
uncut leaves. 12mo, dloth. Price, $2. 
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ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER-HANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
3orders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing for 
one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON- 
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Bottles hold DouBLE QUANTITY. 
For Sale by 
H. H. TUTTLE & CO., 435 Washington Street, 
T. E. MOSELEY & CO., 469 Washington Street, 
THAYER, McNEIL & HODGKINS, 47 Temple Pl. 
B. 8. ROWE & CU., 637 Washington Street. 
GUY LAMKIN & CO., 28 Tremont Row. 
M. H. GRAHAM & CO., 701 Washington Street, 
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CUTTER RETREAT, 


PEPPERELL, - MASS. 


Having recently purchased this well-known estab- 


| lishment, I have thoroughly repaired and renovated 


the buildings, adding steam heat and other modern 
conveniences, which, with new furnishings, render it 
comfortable and attractive. 

The grounds are extensive and very pleasant. A 
quiet, retired home is offered to a limited number 
of patients with mental and nervous troubles, alco- 
holic and opium habitues. 

Licensed under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Correspondence solicited. References if desired. 

Address WILLIAM F. HEALD, M. D., 
Pepperell, Mass. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
WAITING FOR MAMMA, 


BY ELLEN E. CHASE 


The little ones came with the twilight, 
And gathered about my knee; 

“Now tell us about that country 
That lies just over the sea— 

The beautiful home of our Father, 
Where the ‘many mansions’ be.” 


The pictured face of a dear saint 
Shone over us on the wall; 

One who, from bis noontide toiling, 
Went home at the Master's call, 

While followed the hearts of the children,— 
Ay, sorrowing hearte of us all. 


Now nearer it seemed and dearer, 
That country just over the sea; 

Bo, softly we talked together 
Of glory and bliss to be, 

Till one cried, ‘When will the angel 
Of the dear Lord come for me?" 


Then up spoke Edith, the youngest,— 
Wee darling, to all so dear!— 

“If the angel should come to take me, 
I would say (#0 God could hear), 

*‘Giood angel, I'll wait for mamma; 
For I should get lost, I fear.’ ’’ 


The angel has come with his message, 
But not to the child at her play; 

To the rest and the bliss of God's country, 
The mother has gone away. 

Dear Lord! in thy bosom carry 
These lambs, lest they go astray! 


22> 
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FORBEARANCE. 








It would not make me sleep more peacefully 
That thou wert wasting all thy life in woe 

For my poor sake. What love thou bast for me, 
Bestow it ere I go. 


Carve not upon a stone, when I am dead, 
The praises which remorseful mourners give 
To women's graves—a tardy recompense— 
But speak them while I live. 


——-——+or = 
CHILDHOOD’S HOME, 


BY MARY L. B. BRANCH, 








Look at that picture on my wall, 

Of an old farmhouse, low and small; 
Its yard is shaded, as you see, 

By elm-tree and by apple-tree; 

And, perched aloft, alert, elate, 

A child is swinging on the gate. 


Bebind the house you may not look, 
Where runs, unseen, a little brook— 
Where grows, unseen, a sweet-briar tall; 
And morning-glories climb the wall; 

And where, though out of sight, alas! 

A pet white lamb crops the green grass. 


That lane leads farther than you see,— 
Haunted by butterfly and bee, 

There lies beyond a breezy hill, 

Where you would love to roam at will. 
But this small sketch can hardly tell 
One tithe of all I know so well. 


If, by some art, behind the glass, 
Into the picture I could pass, 
Quick would I open that closed door, 
And enter childhood'’s home once more; 
In its dear shelter would remain, 
And never seek the world again. 
—(ood Housekeeping. 


Se +e ——— 
THE NORTHERN SPRING. 





BY PROF. HUNTINGTON, 





No violet odors in the air, 
No thrushes singing by the mill, 
No play of wavelets on the stream, 
Or lambs upon the bill, 
Nor swelling bud nor blade of grass 
The coming of the spring doth show; 
The cloud holds yet its wintry grey, 
The earth its wintry snow. 
But well I know beyond my sight 
Is set the season’s golden sign, 
That guides, in northward-faring flight, 
The wild fowl’s wavering line. 
And nearer, swifter, o’er the hills, 
With burst of song and flash of wings, 
The vernal pageant hastening on, 
A new creation brings. 
So, be my world as winter cold, 
And be my gardens piled with snow, 
I know that brighter skies will shine, 
And softer winds will blow. 
There shall be blossoms in the field; 
There shall be singing in the wood; 
And all the evil of my lot 
Shall surely turn to good. 
— Minneapolis Tribune 
_-e ee —-—— 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
A MONTH AND A DAY. 


BY HOLLIS THORNE. 


Leigh Bronson had journeyed seven hun- 
dred miles to reach the house where lived 
the lady of his love; and now, on its very 
threshold, he paused to look about him, 
and to wonder at the savage solitude of 
the place. 

To the rear rose Mount Pomollah, its 
fir-clad side showing black in the bright 
June air, its head veiled with clouds. On 
the right and on the left were forests of 
black-foliaged timber, and a lake lay in 
front, clear, placid, like a painted lake in 
a picture. ‘The hotel within whose porch he 
stood, was built of logs, with the bark yet 
on them. Log-built hunting-lodges, roof- 
ed with boughs, squatted here and there, 
and more pretentious cabins of squared 
logs and with shingle roofs. Long-eared 
hounds dozed in the sun; hawks watched 
for prey from the tops of tall dead trees, 
or traced invisible wheels in the upper air. 
The eagles’ shrill scream dominated all 
other sounds. 

He drew a long breath. The silence 
and sense of isolation were almost appall- 
ing. He had not reached the place in the 
way tourists usually did. The stage, 
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bowling over its well-kept roads, dropped 
them at the hotel’s very door. But he had 
fallen in with a half-breed guide at the 
last settlement, and had taken passage in 
his boat. The voyage of thirty-five miles 
of swift black water, shut in by over- 
hanging hemlocks, might have prepared 
him for any wilderness. 

A man came sauntering around the 
house corner. He had a bewildered air, as 
if just awakened from a bad dream. His 
face looked as if cast in the mould in 
which they run wrinkles. Leigh Bronson 
raised his hat; the other scratched his 
bushy head in return. 

**Are you the proprietor?” said Leigh. 

‘Wal, I s’pose I be,” said the other. 

“I would like to engage quarters here 
for the season,” said Bronson again. 

The bushy head was shaken. 

“Can't, can’t; all full; no room for any- 


buddy. Party telegraphed yesterday for 
board; no room! ‘Turned party away last 
night.” 


Repulsed here, Leigh went on with his 
other quest. ‘Do Miss Ellers and her 
niece, Miss Mayhart, stop here?” 

“Yis, yis! Miss Ellers is here now. 
T’other one, her niece, is out on the lake 
with that big-bug feller, that Italian fel- 
ler.” 

‘Mascotte, do you mean?” 
spoke quickly. He felt annoyed. | 

“Yis. ‘That’s them in the boat yender. 
They won't be in till dark.” He pointed 
his lean yellow hand toward the lake. He 
doubtless saw a boat and its occupants. 
The less practised eyes of the other saw 
only a blur of white on the placid water. 

*‘Mebbe you could get lodgin’s in the 
house over yender. Ole Dare is a clever 
feller, an’ his gals are master hands to 
cook,” the man added meditatively. 

Bronson received this bit of encourage- 
ment gratefully. He was hungrier than 
he had thought any one in love could be. 
He had dined with his half-breed guide at 
noon upon salt pork and bread, and the 
sun was falling low behind the hills. 


The house in question was soon reached. 
It stood apart from the others, and shut 
in by thick woods, but the trees immedi- 
ately around it had been destroyed as if 
they were enemies to man. It was more 
solidly built than the others he had seen, 
and its shingled roof was of picturesque 
steepness. Grass of mossy greenness 
grew about it, and bright hardy flowers. 
The small, square-paned windows were 
half hidden with flowering vines. An 
elderly man with bronzed face and white 
hair sat in the shade making an oar, and a 
young woman sat near with her sewing. 

Our hero’s advances were graciously re- 
ceived, and a bargain was soon struck by 
which he was to receive board for an in- 
definite time at a certain sum per week, 
which bargain the young woman confirm- 
ed by sending him to the clean shed to 
prepare for supper. He cooled his dusty 
face in a tin basin of spring water, and 
dried it with a clean crash towel that 
smelled of clover blossoms and new mown 
hay, and combed his black curls with the 
family comb. ‘Then he turned his atten- 
tion tothe wilderness around him, and drew 
great breaths of the pure air, cool from the 
far-off Atlantic, and spicy from the ever- 
green forests over which it had blown, 
until he was called in to tea. 

It was a rude room that he entered,- 
but daintily clean. ‘The rough walls were 
covered with newspapers, the floor white 
with much scrubbing. On a wide win- 
dow-sill lay a book, a half-knit stocking, 
and a glass of ferns and nasturtiums. A 
small, three-cornered table was drawn 
out from the wall, and on it was served 
his solitary meal. Coarse, clean linen; 
iron stone china, bright with cleanliness ; 
steel knives that shone like silver; trout 
just from the brook, broiled, and served 
in cream; potatoes in a snowy mound; 
fresh eggs; butter, sweet and firm and 
stamped with a daisy; delicious bread; 
maple sugar; tea with real cream, and 
preserved strawberries. He ate his sim- 
ple fare with the zest mountain travel 
gives, and questioned the young woman 
between whiles. 

While they talked, they heard from with- 
out the light tap of feet and a snatch of a 
song sung ina fresh, strong voice. The 
young woman lifted her finger warningly 
to some one without, but the signal was 
unheeded, and a second young woman 
came in breezily, pausing on the threshold 
an instant in surprise, then sweeping by 
with a courtesy to Bronson and a quick 
smile for hiscompanion. Her calico dress 
was torn and muddied, her hands were 
brown and stained; one bore a string of 
trout, the other a fishing-rod. Her black 
hair, coiled about her neck like a drowsy 
snake, was wind-blown and rough, breaking 
into a thousand tiny curls about her tem- 
ples. Her eyes were big and black; a mu- 
tinous fire slept in each, Bronson thought, 
as he met her quick glance. 

He went to bed at dusk. His room was 
a clean cell over the kitchen, furnished 
with a bed, a chair, and a few nails on 
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which to hang clothes. He fell asleep be- 





fore he was well in bed, and awoke with 
the sun streaming in and turning the float- 
ing dust-motes to gold dust. 

His breakfast was like his supper, with 
the addition of hot biscuits and crispy ba- 
con. The family shared it—the elderly 
man, the Amazon of the fishing-rod, and 
her placid-eyed sister. He learned that 
one was named Martha, the other Vivian. 

He went to the hotel that morning. 
Miss Mayhart met him with a flattering 
show of blushes and smiles. How fair and 
sweet and winning she was, with her 
peachy tints, her baby blue eyes, and fluf- 
fy fair hair! Her simple white muslin 
and blue ribbons suited her to perfection ; 
the spray of waxen bells in her hair looked 
not more pure than she. 

“The Italian has followed you, I find,” 
he said half reproachfully. She met his 
accusing glance with face of conscious in- 
nocence,. 

‘*M. Mascotte? Yes. He is here. He 
is ugly and commonplace, but not a bad 
man, after all. He has helped us to pass 
the time, and auntie adores him.” 

**And you?” Bronson asked jealously. 

Her eyes drooped before his. Her 
peachy tints deepened. **You know whom 
I adore,” she whispered; then began talk- 
ing nervously of the pluce, of the people 
there, and of her aunt's ailments. From 
where she sat she could see the Italian 
coming up from the lake. She hated him, 
she thought, with his red face and coarse 
manners; but he was rich, and she so 
longed for riches! If Bronson were only 
rich, how gladly would she marry him! 
But he had only a very small fortune and 
his profession. She could love him—she 
almost thought she did love him, looking 
up at his stalwart form, his handsome, 
forceful face, his eyes, deep, inscrutable, 
turned toward her with something more 
than admiration in their sea-gray depths. 
He read the love in her eyes, but not the 
thought that lay behind it, and so took 
her white hands in his. 

“You know—you must know what 
brought me here,” he whispered. ‘‘[ came 
to ask you the question which will decide 
my whole future for good or Ill!” 

Miss Mayhart caught her breath; some 
time she would be glad to hear what he 
had to say, but not to-day,—she must not 
be bound by any promises to another if 
Mascotte were indeed in earnest. Her wits 
were quick to act. 

“OO Mr. Bronson!” she faltered, ‘not 
now—not now! Give me time—give your- 
self time. You are so tragic, you frighten 
me! Give me a month and a day, and 
then come to me with your question!” 

He tried to regain her hand, but she 
eluded him. 

**You are cruel,” he began, and then her 
aunt came in, and M. Mascotte, and they 
talked awhile, and the four went for a 
ride on the lake, and forgot to return until 
hunger drove them, and they found dinner 
over at the hotel, and had an impromptu 
luncheon, and Leigh went back to the Dare 
cabin, tired and sunburned, and with his 
question unanswered. He tried to remem- 
ber afterward just what his divinity had 
said to him, but could only recall a con- 
fused mingling of shy, sweet smiles, and 
words half-tender, half-teasing. 

“I think she loves me,” he said to him- 
self. ‘‘Iler eyes tell me so, and her tongue 
almost does, but she hates poverty, and 
that foreigner must needs bring his infer- 
nal money to tempt her. Which shows 
that love is not always blind.” 

He visited the hotel every day, but had 
no chance to see Miss Mayhart alone, as 
there was a crowd about her continually; 
and there began to dawn upon him a half 
consciousness that he was making a fool 
of himself. 

The seventh day was stormy. A fine, 
ceaseless rain plashed on the leaves, pat- 
tered on the shingles, and wept on the 
panes. The lakes were shrouded in mist; 
the mountains had disappeared altogether. 
Leigh Bronson came down to a late break- 
fast feeling that a rainy day in town was 
very different from a rainy day in these 
solitudes. He wrote a letter or two, read 
from a week-old paper, and stared out at 
the fog and rain. When he tired of these 
exciting amusements he looked about for 
something else. Martha looked up from 
her pie-making in an inner room to see 
him enter, half deprecatingly, as if not 
sure of a welcome. She set him a chair, 
gave him a glass of milk, and talked with 
him in her quiet, sensible way. They had 
talked together before, and were friends 
already. A quaint old cupboard held a 
collection of books, and he went over to 
examine them. One shelf, as he had ex- 
pected, held the Bible, Watts’ and Wesley’s 
Hymns, Pilgrim’s Progress, and a few an- 
cient school books; but the second shelf 
held a surprise. What were Schiller and 
Goethe doing here in the backwoods? he 
thought, as one book opened under his fin- 
gers at Der Erl Konig ; and here was Man- 
esca’s French grammar; the English 
books were no less a surprise; Thoreau’s 
Works, ‘*Reveries of a Bachelor,” ‘*Deep- 
haven,” **Wet Days at Edgewood,” “John 
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Brent,” Carlyle’s Essays, ‘The Searlet 
Letter,” **Septimius Felton,” and the life 
of Margaret Fuller Ossoli,—books com- 
mon enough in the outer world, but not 
the sort one usually finds in a backwoods 
cabin; and they all bore marks of much 
careful study. 

*Whose library have I found? 
Miss Dare?” he asked, curiously. 

“No. [am not at all clever, and do not 
care for books of that sort. Those are 
Vivian's.” 

**Does she speak German?” he asked in 
surprise. 

“No; she reads it, though, and she 
taught herself almost entirely. Father 
Olivetta, the French priest, gave her the 
French books, and has helped her with the 
language. Whenever she has a dollar to 
spend she gives it to him, and he buysa 
book for her when he goes out of the 
woods.” 

‘Where is your sister?” Bronson 
**[ seldom see her.” 

“She is away fishing or tramping the 
woods somewhere.” 

“What! in all this rain?” 

Miss Dare laughed at his face of horror. 
“Vivian cares no more for rain than she 
does for sun. She is at home out of doors 
in any weather, like a wild creature.” 

While they were speaking of her, she 
same in, rosy and breathless, scattering a 
shower upon the clean floor from her 
waterproof. Bronson bowed, and she re- 
turned the courtesy carelessly. They had 
lived a week under the same roof, and had 
never spoken. He thought of this when 
she had gone, and wondered. 

‘The next day was as stormy, and Vivian 
did not go out, but worked with Martha in 
the kitchen. Bronson, coming in, found 
her there, mending her father's trousers, 
with a water lily in her hair. He tried to 
talk with her as he had with her sister, but 
there was a half-mocking, half-defiant un- 
dertone in all she said, and when she 
looked him squarely in the fave with her 
mutinous black eyes, he felt smaller than 
any woman had ever made him feel. 

The rain ceased finally, and left the earth 
clean-washed and beautiful. Bronson spent 
a part of his time at the hotel, anda larger 
part in tramping the woods or in lying on 
the dry moss, 4nd watching the fleecy 
clouds flit across the sky, and he talked 
with Mr. Dare and Martha, and looked at 
Vivian, and slept well, and ate tremend- 
ously, and wondered that he could pass 
the time so pleasantly while the moment- 
ous affair that brought him remained in 
abeyance. Miss Mayhart’s control of her 
feelings, and the way in which she man- 
aged other people, was almost sublime! 

One day, as he sat lazily by the lake's 
edge, Vivian came down equipped for a 
fishing voyage. She carried rod and line, 
and a capacious basket. 

“Whither away, Miss Vivian?” he asked, 
watching her as she stowed the things 
away in her own especial boat. 

‘*T'o the other shore, for strawberries.” 
He rose with alacrity. 

‘*May I go, Miss Vivian? I have made 
myself famous for my skill in picking ber- 
ries.” 

“You can go, of course, if you wish,” 
she said coldly,—so coldly that he was 
piqued. His advances were not usually 
received so indifferently, he thought. There 
were pretty girls at the hotel yonder who 
would be delighted with his escort. Who 
was she, this half-wild mountain girl, to 
give herself such airs? She took the oars, 
refusing his proflered aid, and directed 
him where to sit, and they scarcely spoke 
until the opposite shore was gained. The 
berries were abundant, and the big basket 
was soon filled by Vivian, while her escort 
caught a fine string of trout. Both were 
too busy to notice the gathering storm, 
until there came a hoarse peal of thunder 
and a patter of warning drops. They set 
out for the opposite shore at once; for a 
little it seemed as if their frail barque 
must be wrecked outright by the furious 
wind, or swamped by the white-capped 
waves; but Bronson’s splendid strength 
stood him in good part, sending the boat 
rapidly over the water. 

“Make for the island,” the girl had 
said, as the storm rose in fury. She had 
drawn on her well-worn waterproof, and 
crouched in the stern, more mindful of her 
berries than of any danger to herself. An 
island some acres in extent lay between 
them and the home shore, and on this they 
were forced to land. 

‘Draw the boat well up on shore and 
tie it to a tree,” commanded Vivian, run- 
ning on to shelter her berries under a 
clump of hemlocks. He followed, and 
they crouched together almost in silence, 
while the wind shrieked and howled about 
them, and the rain fell in torrents. The 
small, tough, thick-set leaves shielded 
them almost like a roof. Vivian watched 
the storm, and he watched her. He thought 
he had never seen a face so beautiful as 
the one shaded by the shabby hood. Her 
mouth glowed like wet coral, her dark 
cheeks bloomed richly red. The moist 
hair about her temples broke into a mass 
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of rings and tendrils. Even the disguising 
waterproof could not hide the gracefy 
curves of her slender, upright form. 

“I think we can go now,” she said g 
last. “It will soon be dark. The wing is 
not so bad now.” 

He carried the trout,—she refused ty 
trust him with the berrles,—and they made 
their way to the shore, but the boat was 
gone! The faithless rope had parted. Ong 
ragged end was tied about a water-maple, 
the other was probably miles away. ‘They 
looked at each other in dismay. No bog 
was in sight; the rain was falling wiry 
steady persistency; night was coming op, 

**What shall we do?” Leigh asked dole 
fully. ‘*You will take your death frow 
those damp clothes, and I am perishing of 
hunger!” 

She laughed a little at his despair. 

“This is not a desert island,” she said, 
“A man lives at the other end, and we 
will throw ourselves on his mercy.” 

They made their way through the under. 
brush until they struck a hard, beatey 
path, following which they came to a smal] 
cleared field with a rude hut, and a cow 
grazing near. Seven lank dogs came out 
to greet them, and four pigs. They 
knocked loudly at the door, then entered, 
The house was tenantless. 

“Mr. Snell has probably gone to the 
mainland,” Vivian said. ‘His boat is not 

afe in a squall; he will not be home till 
morning.” She spoke in a business-like 
tone, as if to spend a night alone with q 
young man in these solitudes was a thing 
of every-day occurrence. Bronson ad- 
mired her nerve, and followed the cue 
given him. He went out, and soon came 
back with an armful of fat pine, and 
kindled a fire, brought water from the 
spring, and milked the hermit’s cow. It 
was almost dark, but the fire shone through 
the cracks in the stove and lit up the place, 
They rummaged the hermit’s stores, and 
found a loaf of fresh bread, salt, tea, and 
salt pork, and Vivian fried a pan of trout 
and hulled a bowl of strawberries, and 
they feasted royally. Afterward they 
talked, or he talked and she listened and 
made brief replies; and she sang him a 
song of the mountains, in her fresh, un- 
trained voice; and then they sat awhile in 
silence listening to the storm. ‘The wind 
brought to their ears the wail of the trees 
on the mainland, an eerie sound, and in- 
describably sad, like the sough of the sea. 
How solitary, how ineffably lonely, must 
be the wastes in which such sounds could 
have birth! Bronson looked at the gir). 
She, too, listened. She seemed to have 
forgotten his presence. Her eyes, no long- 
er mocking, were very sad. Her mouth 
was tremulous. 

‘These solitudes are unique, Miss Viv- 
ian,” he said. *‘*What dothey make of the 


people who dwell among them? What 
have they made of you?” 

Her eyes met his. 

“They have made me a failure. They 


are fit to make madmen or geniuses, and I 
am neither.” 

Her tone touched him as no articulate 
complaint could have done. It was a word- 
less protest against fate. 

Day was breaking when the cabin’s own- 
ercame. He had been afraid to trust his 
frail boat before. Their presence there 
surprised him, but he was hospitable, and 
hearty in his greeting. Vivian cooked 
their breakfast, and when that was eaten 
Mr. Snell prepared to row them home. 
His dogs followed them to the landing, 
and so did the pigs. 

‘You have some fine pigs,” Bronson 
said, for want of something better to say; 
and the man replied with a little contempt, 
‘*Yas, fine enough ; they don’t pay, though. 
I feed my pigs enough every year to keep 
two dogs, good.” 

For two days Leigh Bronson did not 
visit the hotel, he could scarcely have told 
why. The third day, Miss Mayhart came 
to the cabin. She had managed in some 
way to elude her followers. She looked 
sweet and fair and pure as ever. Beside 
Vivian's dark beauty, she was like a swamp 
pink compared with a glowing rose. She 
was sweetly friendly with the sisters. 
Bronson she treated with a bewildering 
mixture of shyness and coquetry. Whe 
she returned, he accompanied her as in 
duty bound,—he talked glibly of trifles, 
she walking beside him with demure face 
and silent tongue. Inashaded hollow she 
sat down to rest, drawing aside her white 
drapery that he might sit near. ‘The 
place was in perpetual twilight; no sound 
reached them save the twitter of the birds. 

“Have you forgotten the day?” she 
asked gently. ‘‘It is the twenty-first of 
July.” 

His face flushed hotly. He could not 
pretend to misunderstand her. He had 
tried to tell her the errand upon which he 
came, the twentieth of June, and she had 
put him off a month and a day. 

“I understand you,” he said gravely. “! 
thought—I fancied that I had a question 
to ask, a matter on which I wished to con- 
sult you, but I have thought the matter 
over, and find that I need not trouble you.’ 
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Miss Mayhart smiled sweetly. 

~{ am glad that your problems are so 
easily solved,” she said pleasantly. Phen 
ot drawing her scarf about her with a 
little shiver: **How damp these woods are! 
We had better go, I think.” But deep in 
per heart there was rage and chagrin and 
wounded feeling. She had found that flirta- 
Hon was 2 game at which two could play. 
. Mascotte had given her pretty words 
qud meaning glances innumerable ; he had 
kept all other would-be lovers in wrathful 


rising. ¢ 


apseurity for three long months, and had 
vone back to the city without a word of 


wnything beyond polite regrets and hopes 
that they might meet again. And now, the 
one man of all the world whom she loved, 
and of whose love she had felt sure, come 
what might, had failed her. In her room 
that night she gnashed her pretty teeth ; 
she could have wept bitter tears, but tears 
jeave such ugly, tell-tale marks, and so she 
did not weep. 

That night Bronson sat in the kitchen 
and talked with the Dare sisters as they 
sewed. By his connivance, or otherwise, 
the talk turned upon love and marriage. 
Then, “‘How long should a man, a true, 
manly man, whose love is worth the hav- 
ing, know a woman before he can, with 
propriety, tell her that he loves her?’ he 
said. 

Martha looked as if the question was a 
serious one. 

“A year,” she said gravely. 

A lifetime!” retorted Vivian. 

“And how long must he woo before he 
can hope to win?” he asked again. 

“A year,” Martha answered as before. 

“4 day!” flashed Vivian, and then went 
away to her own room. 

The next day he rose at dawn. When 
Vivian went out to fill her pail at the 
spring, he met her. 

“Did you mean what you said last night, 
Miss Vivian?” he asked eagerly. She tried 
to evade him, to feign ignorance of his 
meaning, but he took both her slim brown 
hands in his whiter ones, and compelled 
her glance to meethis. Black eyes fell be- 
fore gray ones; a deeper red burned in 
cheeks already scarlet. A more worldly- 
wise woman would have put him off with 
pretty evasions, but she was only an ignor- 
ant mountain girl. 

“Vivian! I love you!” he uttered pas- 
sionately. ‘*l came here to seek the wom- 
an I faneied I loved, the woman who loved 
me, and who would have married me be- 
fore this if I had been a richer man; but I 
met you, and learned that I had never 
known what love is. I love you, Vivian! 
lam not worthy of you, I know, but I will 
try to make you happy if you will trust 
yourself to me.” 
"The dark eyes were raised to his, no 
longer mocking, but resolute as ever. 

“You must give me time; you must give 
yourself time to be sure that you will not 
change. I am not like the women you 
have known. I have not had their advan- 
tages, but a heart caught in the rebound 
will not satisfy me. No!’— as he would 
have kissed her hand. ‘*You must not kiss 
me until I know that you are the man I 
shall marry,”’ and she would say no more. 

The next day he left the lakes for the 
far North. He took with him as guidea 
young man of his own age, who proved 
himself a treasure; a skilful hunter, a 
good cook, and a pleasing companion. 
For weeks they lived in the woods, sleep- 
ing at night in lodges of rude construction, 
or sometimes seeking the shelter of some 
lumberman’s camp. ‘They crossed the line 
and visited Canada; took a hasty view of 
‘Tadousae and Saguenay, admired the bril- 
liant brunettes of Montreal and Ottawa; 
and in October they returned. Bronson’s 
love for the mountain girl had only grown 
deeper and stronger in these weeks of sepa- 
ration. He had thought of her by day and 
dreamed of her by night, and had planned 
what their life together should be. Of 
failure to win her he did not dare think. 

Mr. Dare and Martha greeted him warm- 
ly, but she said nothing. 

“IT have come back to you, my darling,” 
he said when they were alone for a mo- 
ment. ‘You will not send me from you 
son !” and she laid her hand in his glad- 
y. 
latan, Mo. 
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WHAT A GIRL CAN DO. 

A young girl was lamenting that she 
could be of no use to the poor because she 
had no money. A philanthropic gentle- 
woman present said: ‘*You area fine read- 
er; why do you not read aloud to the poor 
of whom you happen to know?” 

“Oh, they do not want any one to read 
to them.” 

“Try it and see,” was the answer. “I 
have several families in mind who would 
be delighted to hear reading while they at- 
tend totheirdarning and patching. ‘There 
are mothers, also, who would be very 
thankful to have some one to take up the 
baby when they are hard at work. In- 
deed, there are many ways of helping the 
poor other than with money.” 

The young girl, full of the zeal of ser- 
Vice, at once set out for the abode of a 
poor woman who had a young baby. Re- 
turning after two hours, she was radiant, 
and told the friend who had suggested the 
Plan of action that she could never be suf- 
ficiently grateful to her for her advice. 

“Oh!” she said, ‘*tyou should have heard 
the wearied voice that bade me come in! 
When I entered the room there was the 
poor baby erying as if its heart would 
break; the other two children, not much 
more than babies, were fretting; the poor 
mother was washing, ahd everything seem- 
ed desolate. I said, ‘Mrs. Brady, I have 
come to help you with the baby.’ The 
poor woman replied, ‘And shure, miss, 
What would ye do with him? for he’s 
that troublesome that he won’t be still.’ I 
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took off hat and coat, put on my large 
apron and took up the baby; after patting 
his back and walking him about a little 
while, he became quiet and went to sleep. 
Then I played with the other ch'ldren, and 
they were just as good as could be. After 
Mrs. Brady had finished her work and I 
bade her good-by, her hearty ‘God bless 
you, miss; you have helped me a great 
bit,’ made me feel quite happy, and I mean 





to keep up my visits without money.”’—Se- 
lected, 
oe eee - - 
HOUSEKEEPING IN JAPAN. 
Japan must be the place where good 


American housekeepers go when they die, 
tired out. A lady, writing from that coun- 
try, Says: 

‘*Housekeeping here has no trials. The 
worn and vexed spirits of American chaté- 
laines ought to rest in Jupan after death. 
Capable and faithful servants are plenty 
and cheap. Ourestablishment boasts five, 
and for these we pay about what two 
would cost in New York. I do not visit 
my kitchen once a month, never give an 
order outside of a spoken wish, yet the 
domestic machinery moves with an ease 
and perfection unattainable at home by al- 
most any effort on the part of the mistress. 
The manners of the servants are amusing, 
not to say startling, toan American accus- 
tomed to the cheerful familiarity of her 
native help. Every night at bedtime our 
five retainers appear, prostrate themselves 
in succession to the earth, and retire. This 
is to wish me good-night and to renew 
their testimony of profound respect and 
pleasure over the privilege of serving me. 
It was diflicult at first to preserve the nec- 
essary dignity for the ceremony, but now 
1 am as majestically gracious as any other 
potentate. ‘The other day, on one of my 
rare visits to the kitchen, a hairpin be- 
came loosened and dropped without my 
notice. I had been seated in my own room 
only afew moments when my houseman 
entered, bearing a small salver, which he 
presented to me with many genuflections. 
Fancy my surprise to see a little hairpin 
upon it, and to learn from my proud but 
embarrassed servitor that it had fallen to 
the kitchen floor from my head. After- 
ward I found there had been a discussion 
as to who should pick it up, and almost a 
quarrel as to whom belonged the inestima- 
ble honor of bearing it to its owner!” 


-——--— _ ~r-— —- ——_———_> 
CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
WILLOW AND ALDER. 





BY PROF. W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 





See! pretty Pussy Willow, 
In ermine mantle clad, 
Is strolling by the river 
To make the Alders glad; 
For all her gellow tresses 
In sunlight gleam with gold; 
The breezes gently toss them 
In many a lustrous fold. 
These are my several darlings,— 
This ever-wedded pair; 
My lad with silken raiment, 
His lass with golden hair; 

With merry words I greet them, 
While blue-birds sing amain,— 
“The sweet south-wind is blowing, 
And spring bas come again.”’ 

—Journal of Education. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


PEDRO. 


BY M. A. NEALL. 


“Oh ma, I do feel so bad to think Pedro 
is really dead!” 

The little boy lying face downward 
upon the floor was crying bitterly. His 
mother tried to comfort him, but he went 
on between his sobs: 

“If it had not been for Mr. Betts, he 
would be living still. I hate Mr. Betts!” 

His mother only said gently, ‘*‘We do 
not know certainly, Frank, that Mr. Betts 
ever harmed him.” 

“T know as well as I want to. He poi- 
sons all the dogs he can, and says he does 
it, too.” 

**A boy I know once lost his dog. It 
was supposed he was stolen, as he never 
came back again.” 

‘*What was the dog’s name?” Frank be- 
gan to show some interest. 

**Rex,”’ his mother answered. 

**And did he never see him after that— 
the little boy?” 

“Yes. Some years after, a gentleman 
travelling in the West stopped at a house 
where he saw a dog that looked so much 
like Rex that he inquired all about him. 
The gentleman was a neighbor of the little 
boy’s, whose name was Willie. It seems 
that the dog was playing in a field, and 
got bewildered, and followed a strange 
man who was on his way to take the cars. 
When he found the dog following him, and 
saw it had no collar, he picked it up and 
carried it home to his wife. Afterwards 
they moved West and Rex went with them. 
The man felt sorry for Willie when told of 


his loss, and said he tried to make the dog . 


stop following him, but he looked up to 
him in such a pleading way he could not 
resist him. 

“The gentleman explained how Willie’s 
parents were dead, and he was living with 
people who had children of their own and 
did not need him. The man and his wife 
sent for him, and gave him a good home; 
and so he found his dog again, and the 
lady did not lose her pet.” 





Frank began to ery once more. “Oh, 
Pedro! Pedro!” Then his mother sug- 
gested quietly: “I suppose you have the 
grave to dig. Perhaps Benny and George 
Kidder would like to help.” 

Frank stopped erying and satup. “Ill 
have a funeral,” he said, ‘and bury him 
under the walnut trees on the knoll; and 
Ill ask Susie Gage and Bertha Kidder; and 
may I have the big soap-box and a piece 
of black cloth? And I'll make a speech, 
for I'll know more about poor Pedro than 
any one else; and oh, mother! I’ve got 
something to do, haven't 1?” 

His mother smiled as she said, ‘It will 
keep you pretty busy. I think, to day.” 

Frank trimmed his four-wheeled cart 
with vines and flowers, covered it with 
black eloth, and in the afternoon a party 
of boys and girls drew it slowly up the 
hill and stopped beside the newly-dug 
grave. Were Frank put his hand into his 
pocket, and took out a paper. Clearing 
his throat from the *chokers,” he began to 
read: 

‘Pedro was a good dog. Healways an- 
awered to his name and came when he was 
called. He barked for business, and shook 
the life out of one cat. She was of no ac- 
count, and he knew no better. We all 
loved Pedro—all but Mr. Betts. I think 
he is a bad man and killed Pedro.” 

The last two sentences were not written 
down, but were loudly applauded. The 
boys and girls went down the hill much 
quicker than they had gone up. The cart 
was empty. But when they reached the 
gate, there on the piazza sat Mr. Betts, 
talking with Frank’s mother. She- rose 
when she saw them, and opened the house 
door. A dog, the very picture of Pedro, 
bounded out and rai directly to Frank, 
barking joyously. Frank’s eyes flashed 
brightly us he looked at Mr. Betts, then 
hugged the dog. 

‘“*What does it mean, mother? what does 
it mean?” he said. 

It was Mr. Betts who replied: 

“IT found your dog worrying my hens, 
and shut him up. You must keep him at 
home if you don’t want him to get into 
trouble.” 

‘But we thought we had just buried 
Pedro,” chimed in all the children. 

“Can't tell Si Slatey’s dog from your 
own, hey? I heard that his was found out 
here in the field this morning, dead. Too 
many dogs round here, altogether. Glad 
one is rid of,” and Mr. Betts put on his hat 
and walked away. . 

“Oh Pedro, Pedro, Pedro, you darling, 
darling dog! To think I couldn't tell you 
from Si Slater's dingy old black dog! And 
you'll never, never go near Mr. Betts or 
his house again, will you?” 

‘*But he was not so bad, after all, as you 
thought him, Frank. You must try not 
to judge so quickly,” Frank’s mother said. 

Pedro barked his delight, and the chil- 
dren had a merry play, and never once 
thought of the little grave on the hill. 





That Tired Feeling 


The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within doors 
most of the time. The peculiar, yet common, 
complaint known as “that tired feeling,” 
is the result. This feeling can be entirely 
overcome by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which gives new life and strength to all 
the functions of the body. 

“T could not sleep; had no appetite. I 
took Hood's Sarsaparilla and soon began to 
sleep soundly; could get up without that 
tired and languid feeling; and my appetite 
improved.” R. A, SANFORD, Kent, Ohio, 


Strengthen the System 


Food’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 

ess of securing the active meaicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 


“ Hood’s Sereegariia, tones up my system, 
purifies my blood, sharpens m appett e, an 
seems to make me over.” J. P, THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


** Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weight in gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Bold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mada 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


‘100*Doses One Dollar. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Twenty-five Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost by the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, No. 5 Park Street, 
Boston. Send in your orders. More suf- 
fragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other 
instrumentality. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions for WomAn Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 


Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashtord. 


The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 


Municipal Suffrage tor Women, by Ednah D 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed 
nah D. Cheney. 


Woman’e Rights Fables, by Lillie 
Blake. 


Rey. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


Devereux 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 
The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. + 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 


How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


ress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
yarments. 








Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Home and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Offers a full Preparatory with shorter Col- 
lege Course, including all the Collegiate work essen- 
tial to a thorough general education and to advanced 
work in American and English*® Universities. Age 
12—20. Will open eighteen new single rooms in No- 
vember. For catalogue address the Principal, 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 

Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University 

and Newnham Cellege, Cambridge, England, 











VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full college course for women, with special and 

reparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and gy teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and Scientific Col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
ssued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 
Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and EleventhSt., Washington D.C. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts.; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts. ; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


BARAH A. COLBY. EsTHeh W. TAYLOR. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


This college is open for the rece ption of students 
of both sexes. The Annual Session commences on 
the second Wednesday of October, and closes the 
second Wednesday of May. The instruction consists 
of a thorough three years’ graded course of Didactic 
Lectures, Clinical Lectures and Instruction and Prac- 
tical Work in Laboratories and Dissecting Room. 





FEES. 

For Course of Lectures.....0...scceceeseeses & 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Graduation 

Fee (when paid in advance)...... eoccee 225.00 
Matriculatio”Fee (Yearly) 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but or 5.00 
Material for Dissection, per part ..........+. 3.00 
Graduation Fee.......cccccesee soscseseceess 30.00 


For further particulars and Catalogues, address the 
Registrar, Dr. W. Lt. FALES, 733 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 
ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 


ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, | aroma 
&c., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston St., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY | 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 

With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional foue 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Burgery 
as an evidence of study. ‘ 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine, 
me. announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and epring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY,M. D., Dean. 











WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; erding May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lecwures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SEXES— 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOOL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, address 

EDWARD I. MAGILL, A. M., PREsIDENT, 
SWARTHMORE, Pa. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study 
and the requirements fos graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 








CUTTER RETREAT, 


PEPPERELL, - MASS. 


Having recently purchased this well-known estab- 
lishment, I have thoroughly repaired and renovated 
the buildings, adding steam heat and other modern 
conveniences, which, with new furnishings, render it 
comfortable and attractive. 

The grounds are extensive and very pleasant. A 
quiet, retired home is offered to a limited number 
of patients with mental and nervous troubles, alco- 
holic and opium habitues. 

Licensed under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Correspondence solicited. References if desired. 

Address WILLIAM F. HEALD, M.D., 
Pepperell, Mass. 








FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine WILD CHERRY 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.,; 
450 Washington, cor. Bedford St, 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the gu ds, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before Jbee 
equalled in this or any other country. 
aa Telephone number 7232. 
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THE NEW YORK CONVENTION. 

The Annual Convention of the New York 
State Woman Suffrage Association met at 
2 P. M., on Tuesday, March 23. Five hun- 
dred persons assembled in Masonic Hall. 
The president, Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, 
salled the Convention to order. Prayer 
was offered by the Rev. Mrs. Whitney. 
The recording secretary, Mrs. Helen M. 
Loder, of Dutchess, read the minutes of 
the last Convention. 

Mrs. Blake reviewed the work of the 
year, and the present position of the move- 
ment. She called attention to the need of 
the ballot for working women, and the ab- 
surdity of denying women political equali- 
ty while holding them to equal legal re- 
sponsibility. She spoke also of pending 
legislation aflecting the interests of wom- 
en, and of the need of representation to se- 
cure protection. 

Mrs. Henrica [liohan, of Albany, in an 
amusing speech, called attention to many 
of the anomalies of women's present posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Augustus A. Levey, of New York, 
spoke of the fact that one of the men who 
defeated the municipal suffrage bill by 
changing his vote, Mr. Michael Brennan, 
was now actively engaged in endeavoring 
to obtain bail for Alderman Jaehne, in 
prison under a charge of bribery. He 
could only hope for better political condi- 
tions when women had power. 

Miss Charlotte F. Daley, of New York, 
pointed oust the need of greater social 
purity. 

Mrs. H. M. Rathbone, of Westchester, 
related her experience with fashionable 
friends and their interest in the movement. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The morning session, for officers and del- 
egates only, was devoted to business and 
discussion of plans of work. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

A large audience assembled in the after- 
noon. Susan B. Anthony presented the 
following resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted : 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas during the past year greater interest 
has been manifested in our cause than ever be- 
fore, as evinced by the numerous meetings held 
throughout the State, and the large number of 
petitions presented to the Legislature; and 

Whereas the Municipal Suffrage Bill, recently 
pending in the Assembly, received the unprece- 
dentedly large vote of 63 ayes to 52 noes, lacking 
but two of the required 65, and being defeated 
only by a change of votes from the affirmative to 
the negative, therefore, 

1. Resolved, That we meet under circumstances 
of great encouragement, with every reason to be- 
lieve that the day of our emancipation is close at 
hand. 

2. The cause of woman’s freedom is the cause 
of good order, temperance, and morality, and the 
future welfare of the State is bound up with the 
equal political liberty of all its members. 

3. The hearty thanks of this Association are 
hereby tendered to the Hon. George Z. Erwin, 
for his able and chivalrous advocacy of the bill 
extending municipal suffrage to women, and also’ 
to Hon. James N. Husted, Hon. John D. Long- 
ley, Major James Haggerty, and Hon. Benjamin 
W. Freligh, for their arguments, and to the sixty- 
—_ members who by their votes sustained the 


4. We denounce the fifty-two members of 
Assembly who voted against the bill as opposed 
to the best interests of the State and of the people, 
and call upon their constituents to see that they 
be not sent back to the Legislature. 

5. We especially denounce the action of Charles 
Smith and Michael Brennan, of New York, and 
Robert W. Evans, of Oneida, in changing their 
votes from the affirmative to the negative, and 
thereby defeating a measure for the protection of 
one-half the people of the State. 

6. We call upon all good men, all lovers of 
order and liberty in the Assembly, to unite in re- 
considering the recent vote on the Municipal Suf- 
frage Bill, and by their votes to pass it. 

7. We call attention to the shocking condition 
of the working women of New York, disclosed 
by the report of the State Commissioner, Hon. 
Charles I’. Peck, as furnishing a terrible proof 
that a disfranchised class is always an oppressed 
class. We demand the ballot as a protection to 
our women in earning an honest livelihood. 

8. The fact that there are two women under 
sentence of death in this State is an evidence of 
the cruel absurdity of the position of women, in 
that while on the one hand they are treated as 
minors or idiots unfit to cast a ballot or to con- 
trol legislation, on the other hand they are treated 
as intelligent beings, and held amenable to the 
extremest penalties of the law. 

9. We protest against the bill now pending in 
the Assembly, entitled “An Act for the Incor- 
poration of the New York Society for the Pre- 
vention of Contagious Diseases.” Inasmuch as 
by this act it is proposed to establish a committee 
of fifteen persons, all men, who shall have power 
by the aid of the police to control the unfortunate 
women of the State without subjecting the equally 
guilty men to the same penalties and examina- 
tions, we call upon the Legislature to defeat an 
act which is an insult to every woman in the 
State. 

10. We earnestly request the Legislature to 
pass the bill now pending which raises the legal 
“age of consent” from ten years to sixteen. 

ll. We heartily endorse the proposed Saturday 
half-holiday, and in behalf of the toiling women 
of the State, we urge all employers to grant this 
remission from labor. 

12. We send our warm congratulations to 
Rhode Island on the recent passage of the Con- 
stitutional Amendment giving women the ballot, 
and we pledge ourselves to aid success in that 
State by every means in our power. 


Miss Anthony said that she had been 
on this platform twice before, once when 
she had been summoned here shortly after 
the shooting of her elder brother. Labor 
troubles would last as long as women were 
not enfranchised, the masses of men with 
the ballot were too ignorant to get the 
benefit, and women should have the ballot 
so as to be able to educate their children 
in the use of it. Inher first canvass of 
New York State, forty years ago, when 
she went through fifty-two counties, often 
there would be no one in the hall. Politi- 
cal power is needed to effect areform. In 
New York municipal suffrage was the 
point at which the attack should be made. 





Mrs. Caroline Gilkey Rogers, of Rens- 
selaer, observed that Bishop Wilberforce 
once said of the anti-slavery reform 
“There are no new arguments, but we will 
make the old ones red hot.” So we could 
only urge our cause each year with in- 
creasing fervency and hope. 

Mrs. Margaret Moore, of freland, an offi- 
cer of the Ladies’ Land League, and put in 
prison as a suspect, who is still an earnest 
laborer for Ireland's freedom, thought 
when she reached this country that she 
should find womef free. But they had not 
even the small right of municipal suffrage 
which they enjoy in England. She had 
thought her sons would become citizens of 
Ameriea, but she did not care to have her 
boys give their support to a nution that re- 
jected their mother. 

” Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, of 
New Jersey, said a few words of hearty 
interest in the cause. 

Mrs. Iliohan amused and entertained the 
audience. 

Officers were chosen for the year as 
follows :— 

President—Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake. 

Vice- Presidents-at-large—MatildaJoslyn Gage, 
Susan B. Anthony. 
Corresponding 

Howell, Albany. 

Recording Secretary 
York. 

Foreign Corresponding Secretary—Clara Ney- 
mann, New York. 

Executive Committee—Harriet Putnam Nowell, 
New York; Henrica Iliohan, Albany; Lewis E. 
Smith, Rochester; Helen M. Loder, Dutchess. 

Treasurer—Jeannie McAdam, Yonkers. 

Advisory Council—George Z. Erwin, James 
W. Husted, Michael C. Murphy, Edmund L. 
Pitts, James Haggerty. 

Counsel—Augustus A. Levey. 


Secretary — Mary Seymour 


Charlotte F. Daley, New 


Vice-presidents were also chosen, one 

sach from sixty counties. 
EVENING SESSION. 

A very large audience assembled. Mrs. 
lliohan made the opening speech. Miss 
Anthony followed. Mr. James Redpath 
dwelt upon the many extensions of suf- 
frage to the ignorant and vivious. ‘*You 
have clothed Caliban with the purple 
robes of citizenship. Do you fear to deck 
Miranda with the civic crown of freedom?” 

Mrs. Blake closed the Convention with a 
few hopeful words. 

Thirty counties were represented by del- 
egates at the “Convention. Letters of re- 
gret were received from Mrs. Mary Sey- 
mour Howell, Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, 
Rev. Heber Newton, Hon. Chauncey Shaf- 
fer, Mrs. Annie Jenness Miller, Mr. Albert 
0. Willcox, and Mrs. Mary Fenn. 


RECEPTION TO DR. LOZIER. 

On ‘Tuesday evening a reception was 
given at the Park Avenue Hotel by the of- 
ticers of the Association to Dr. Clemence 
S. Lozier. The large parlor is probably 
the most spacious saloon in the country. 
It is 50 feet wide by 150 in length. About 
300 persons found ample space. Mrs. Es- 
ther Herrman sent an immense basket of 
flowers, and other friends sent floral ofter- 
ings. The Misses Kalish, Miss Wakeman, 
and Miss Blake acted as ushers, presenting 
the guests to Mrs. Lozier and Miss Antho- 
ny, who stood side by side. 

When the guests were mostly assembled 
Mrs. Blake made a speech expressive of 
the affectionate reverence of the Associa- 
tion. Miss Daley, on behalf of the city 
society, presented a set of resolutions and 
recited an original poem. Brief remarks 
were made by Miss Anthony, Mrs. Rogers, 
Mrs. Lliohan, and Mrs. Caroline Angel. 

B. 
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CO-OPERATION FOR WOMEN. 


A letter from Mr. John Fretwell, of Eng- 
land, has been addressed to Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, on the results of co-operation 
among the working classes of that coun- 
try. Mr. Fretwell says: 


Agreeably to your request, I send you a 
few notes on the advantage of co-opera- 
tion to the causes of which the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL is the champion. 

In recommending this subject to the 
friends of woman suffrage, after the close 
of your address at Providence, on March 
4, lL was guided chiefly by the considera- 
tion that everything which will strengthen 
the material power of women as they now 
are, will hasten the day when they can se- 
cure their just rights on their own merits, 
without being forced to buy those rights 
by unworthy compromises. This they can 
do most easily by an organization of their 
spending power. ‘That is, in fact, only 
another name for what has served during 
the last twenty years to strengthen and 
educate the working classes of England, 
enabling them to secure, by fair and just 
means, « much greater share of the protits 
of labor than they could obtain by strikes, 
or by any kind of class legislation. 

Last Whitsuntide, I attended the Six- 
teenth Annual Congress of the Co-opera- 
tive Societies of Great Britain, at Oldham, 
and afterwards visited several of those so- 
cieties for the purpose of learning what 
might be useful to America. Beginning 
many years ago with the attempt of a few 
laborers to obtain wholesome bread for 
their families, at a time when English 
tradesmen adulterated the bread of the 
shops with alum and bonedust, these 
co-operative societies are now 1284 in 
number. They have 764,028 members, and 
a share capital of above forty million 
dollars. ‘They received for goods sold 
in the year 1884, the sum of one hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars (exactly 
$150,299,559), and made a profit of above 
thirteen million dollars, being thirty-two 
per cent. on the capital invested in their 
business. ‘This rate of profit, earned by 
societies consisting chiefly of people earn- 
ing weekly wages, whose individual capi- 
tal did not average seventy dollars per 
member, is far greater than that earned by 
the Limited Liability Companies of Eng- 
land, whose members controlled much 
more capital, and were able to pay much 
higher sums for the best business talent. 
This pecuniary advantage, satisfactory as 
it is, is by no means the only beneficial re- 
sult of the influence exercised by the Eng- 





lish Co-operative Societies. They have 
considerably cheapened the cost of living 
for workingmen’s families. They have 
forced the tradesmen to supply the poor, 
to adopt a bigher standard of commercial 
morality, as much in their own interest as 
in that of their customers. ‘They have edu- 
cated their own members to habits of thrift 
and temperance, and have accustomed 
them to cash payments instead of the de- 
morglizing system of the truckshops. ‘They 
have also done much to show the industrial 
classes the most successful way to get 
their due share of the profits of indusiry. 

Out of the above-mentioned societies, 
forty-three, with 14,237 members, were 
productive, being engaged in farming, 
quarrying, fishing, printing, flour-milling, 
or the manufacture of watches, nails, boots 
and shoes, hosiery, worsteds, cotton and 
woolen goods, portmanteaus and trunks, 
stationery. cutlery, silks, webs, clocks, 
hardware, ete., etc. These productive 
companies had at the end of 1884 a share 
capital of $2,885,399, or about $202 per 
member, with which they did in that 
year a trade of 88.668,798, making a net 
protit of eleven per cent on the share capi- 
tal, at atime when the average profits of 
manufacturing concerns in Britain were 
exceptionally low. 

Such results, attained by the co-opera- 
tion of individuals whose weekly earnings 
ranged between five and ten dollars each, 
may serve to show how much the immense 
number of American women who have 
this sum, whether as their own wages or 
their share of their husbands’ earnings, to 
spend on the weekly supply of the house- 
hold, may do’ to strengthen the general 
position of their sex, and to inerease their 
own household comforts, if they will but 
follow the example of the English co- 
operators. 

My attention has been called to the fail- 
ure of the enterprise directed some years 
ago by Miss Kate Field, as an argument 
against’co-operation. But this enterprise 
was not truly co-operative. ‘The cents of 
the millions will do far more than the dol- 
lars of the upper ten thousand, to whose 
members Miss Field appealed ; and so long 
as the co-operators can, by combination, 
rule the market for the absolute necessities 
of life, they can well afford to leave the 
supply of its luxuries to the ordinary 
tradesman. What bas struck me most 
forcibly in the attempts to find profitable 
occupation for women, has been the fact 
that so many things which they make for 
sale, like the articles given to church fairs, 
are things which would be unsalable in 
the ordinary course of trade; whereas the 
most successful of the English co-opera- 
tors have confined themselves to the manu- 
facture or supply of the articles required 
for themselves or others in their own con- 
dition of life. 

I will mention one example of successful 
manufacturing co-operation; that of the 
Hebden Bridge Co-operative Fustian Com- 
pany. They make a strong cotton stuff, 
used for operatives’ clothing. In 1870, 
ninety-five operatives subscribed in all 
four hundred dollars, to commence a small 
tailoring establishment, buying the fustian 
and making up clothes from it for their 
members. In June, 1873, their share capi- 
tal had risen to $11,600, on which they 
made about $2,000 profit, employing at 
the time twenty-seven work-people, who 
were all shareholders. Having, through 
the increase of their tailoring business, so 
large a market for cloth as to be sure of a 
demand for what they could dye and fin- 
ish, they borrowed from other co-opera- 
tive societies $34,000 (which they repaid 
in four years) and built therewith dyeing 
and finishing works. ‘They afterwards 
established a cutting-shop and did business 
in fustian cutting, dyeing, finishing, and 
tailoring, not only for the co-operative 
stores, but for the great wholesale estab- 
lishments. At their last half-yearly bal- 
ance, in December, 1885, they had 469 
shareholders, of whom 118 were employed 
in the factory. ‘They had a share capital 
of $84,220. on which, during the past year, 
they realized a net profit of twelve and a 
half percent. They paid seven and a half 
per cent. dividend to the shareholders ; 
dividing most of the remainder between 
their customers and operatives, and now 
are able to erect a shed for weaving the 
cloth required for their business. I found 
the workpeople far superior in intelligence 
and material comfort to factory operatives 
of the same class in America. 

If, under the conditions of English 
operative life, which are painted in such 
gloomy colors by the New York Tribune, 
so much can be done, how much more 
should be possible among the protected in- 
dustries of New England! ‘The foreign 
immigrants in our large American towns 
are morally and intellectually inferior to 
these English co-operators; but American 
women stand on a higher plane, and the 
field is open to them for an experiment 
in, self-help, which, if faithfully carried 
out, will inecalculably strengthen their 
position. JOHN FRETWELL. 
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A HOME FOR DRUNKARDS’ WIVES. 


Uditors Woman's Journal : 

Some time since an acquaintance of mine 
called to ask me what could be done for 
the temperance cause, that we might see 
our “local option” laws respected and en- 
forced. Her experience had been pecu- 
liarly sad. Her husband,a man of bril- 
liant talents, inherited an appetite that had 
conquered his manliness, and prostrated 
in the dust every good resolution. 

After listening to her story, I asked if 
she had appealed to the town trustees. She 
assured me she had done so, and had met 
with little apparent sympathy from them. 
They had asked if she could define the of- 
fenders and prove the sale of liquors to her 
husband or any other person known to be 
of intemperate habits. Of course she 
could not. Her line of duty was not that 
of a detective, for she had to earn bread 
for her children while her husband spent 
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all his available funds in his own indul- 
gence. 

I said: ‘hey could not act otherwise 
No man can be 
arrested on suspicion. If your husband 
and his comrades cannot be induced to 
testify against these men, what can the 
trustees do? There is not a compelling 
public sentiment that will insist on ferret- 
ing out these iniquities, and we must not 
expect our servants to be more zealous 


under the circumstances. 


than the public.” 

‘That is too true,” 
can we do?’ 

**I see no way but to work for the great 
end of human justice, to give to all equal- 
ity before the law,” I said; ‘*we women 
have little real influence because we have 
no representation in the government. We 
need to see to it that no men are elected as 
law-makers who do not understand and en- 
dorse the whole question of temperance. 
It is very broad, and needs the highest 
wisdom to reaeh it. Hear the so-called 
wise men advocate high license. As though 
it was not adding sin to sin to make the 
business so respectable that those who 
could not be drawn into a loafers’ den 
could be led into a crystal palace and there 
betrayed body and soul. We must, it 
seems to me, work for the enfranchisement 
of women.” 

‘But then,” said she, in agony, ‘it will 
be too late for me. Women who live in 
purgatory need some way out. Why can- 
not there bea ‘**Home for the wives and 
children of drunkards,” where they can 
live in peace and comfort? Rich women, 
when they give up their stewardship, pro- 
vide for ali sorts of charities; why not for 
the poor sufferers who are more than wid- 
owed and orphaned? Do speak of it to the 
public. Ask good women who have more 
than they need, to give for such an object. 
I would willingly give all that I may ever 
have in my control to begin the establish- 
ment of such a retreat for the wives and 
children of drunkards.” 

“Bur, my dear friend,” I said, ‘have 
you considered what an immense city ef 
refuge you would require? Have you 
counted on the authority whieh the law 
places in the hands of a man over his chil- 
dren, to say nothing of his right to the so- 
ciety and labor of his wife? I fear, at the 
first step, you would find yourself at the 
dead-wall of the law. The custody of the 
children is legally in the hands of the 
father, and only by legal process can they 
be taken from him. The mother also is 
his, and only by legal steps can she sepa- 
rate herself from him.” 

The poor woman groaned, **How long, 
O Lord, how long!” 

And yet the idea is not a bad one. It 
may yet be carried out. A city of refuge 
may be founded where the sorely aftlicted 
may find peace. Some of our millionnaire 
widows might consider the probability of 
rendering a most important service to their 
suflering sisters. At any rate, they might 
work for the great object,—the enfran- 
chisement of women, in order that many 
of the evils of the world may be removed. 

H. M. 7. 0. 


said she, “but what 
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Puriry your blood, tone up the system, and 
regulate the digestive organs by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Sold by all druggists. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.— On Monday, 
April 5, at 5.30 P. M., Mrs. Annie 8. Downs, of An- 
dover, will read a lecture on “Sir Edwin Landseer.” 








Sunday Notice.—Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, 74 Boylston Street, Sunday, April 4, 
3P.M., Miss H.8. Ware. “The Ethics of Associ- 
ation.” 


“OTHE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the **PECUNIARY AID SysTEM,” gain 
a collegate or musical education, Send for one—FREE 





*“MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER.” 
Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Organ 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, mailed 
to any address on receipt of 31. No previous knowl- 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N. Y. 


A VALUABLE BOOK. 


Send 4 cents in stamps to A. H. COBB, 33 Battery- 
march 8t., Boston, Mass., for his Treatise on the skin. 
How to prevent the hands chapping, and preserve a 
healthful complexion. 


BOARD AT WELLESLEY. 


House and Furniture new; all modern improvements. 
Large piazza, near station, stores, church, post-office 
and College. House on high ground. Good table. 
Six o’clock dinners. Terms from $5.50 to $8 per week. 
Address Mrs. K. H. HAGAR, Wellesley, Mass. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


BRYN MAWR, PA. Offers courses for graduate 
and undergraduate students in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Mathematics, English, French, Old French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, including Gothic and Old German— 
History, Political Science, yn! Biology and 
Botany. Instruction given in Philosophy and Physics. 
Well-equipped Laboratories. Gymnasium, with Dr. 
Sargent’s apparatus. Applications for the fellowships 
given next year in Greek, English, Mathematics, His- 
tory and Biology, should be made at an early date. 
For Program, address as above. 


WANTE for DR.SCOTT’S beauti- 
ful Electric Corsets. 
Sample free to those becoming agents. 

No risk. quick sales. Territory given. 











CH Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
+ 842 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





GLOVES 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 
KID and DOG-SKIN GLOVES, 


— AT— 


Miss M. F. FISK’S, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 


LADIES 


Can now, by calling ai CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 
478 Washington Street, nearly opposite Temple Place, 
or at STORER’S BLEACHERY, 673 Washington 
Strect, head of Beach Street, have their Hats cleansed 
or colored and made into the latest spring styles. 
New patterns received daily. 


Just Published ! 


The Value of American Citizenship 


AS RELATED TO THE 


Kdncation of Woman. 


BY HERRICK JOHNSON, D. 


And one of his finest efforts. 


Per Gopy, 10 Cents. 


Every woman should read it. 


DO YOU SING? 


If so, send 10 cents for 3 copies of the brightest 
Temperance music published. 
Send silver or l-cent stamps. 


Address 
LAURA G. FIXEN, 


ALBERT LEA, MINN, 
Ass. Nat. Sup’t Foreign Work, W. C. T. U. 


NEW ENGLAND . 
Conservatory of Music 


FRANKLIN SQUARE. 


Thorough Instruction in Piano, Organ, 
Violin, and all Orchestral and Band Instru- 
ments, Vocal Music, Sight Singing, Har- 
mony, Theory, Composition, and Orchestra- 
tion; Piano and Organ Tuning ; Drawing, 
Painting, Modelling, Portraiture; French, 
German and Italian Languages; Oratory; 
English Branches. Elegant Home. 

Eminent Teachers in Every Department. 

Building all heated by steam and lighted by elec” 
tricity. Open to visitors week days. 

Tuition: $5, $6, $10, $15 and $20; Board, room, 
ight, he at, elevator, ete., $45 to 875 per term. 

Free Collateral Advantages. 


Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, Analyses, Chorus 
Classes, etc., in all 180 hours per term. 
For further information call on or address 


cad 
E. TOURJEE, Director, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont 8t. Room 36, 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 








MADAME. DAMOREAU, 


STUDIO OF ART, 
125 Tremont St., Room 5. 


Ancient and all kinds of Modern Art Needle Work 





Original Drawings for all Kinds of Work. 


Lessons in Flower Painting—in Oils—Lustra, 
Tapestry, Paris Tinting. 
STAMPING WHILE YOU WAIT. 


Fresh Made Butter 


We are now making daily about 1000 
pounds of Butter, of as fine quality as any 
offered in this market. It is now on sale at 
reasonable prices at our Store, 


386 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Our business is that of dealing in FRESH 
MILK and CREAM, and this BUTTER is 
made from the excess of the supply above 
the demand for Milk and Cream, The Cream 
is Clarified by the Centrifugal Machine, and, 
consequently, more pure than Butter made 
from any other process. It may not be un- 
derstood that but few cyeameries run through 
the winter, and that most of the Butter now 
in the market was made last season, and by 
this time has lost its fresh flavor; therefore 
we think it opportune to invite the public te 
inspect our goods. 


c. OHAM & CO. 





C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE- 
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